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More Controls 


N a crowded Chamber, the House of Lords sat alone this week, against 
the Government’s wishes, ostensibly to review any orders that might 
have been made under the Supplies and Services (Extended Purposes) 
Act, really to hear a Government statement on the economic situation. 
The ostensible and original purpose of the sitting disappeared for the 
simple reason that only a few, and those insignificant, Orders under the 
Act have so far been made—which provides a good commentary on the 
fuss that attended its passage through Parliament. But quite enough has 
been happening in the last few weeks since Parliament adjourned for the 
noble lords to have expected at least a partial explanation of Government 
policy even if they could not expect a statement of what the Government 
intends to do in the future. They were, however, disappointed. No 
information, no Government statement, said Lord Hall, could be made 
to one House, especially the unelected House, while the other House 
was in recess. 

It is through declarations like this that the British constitution is 
moulded, and, no doubt, to the historians of the future it is the constitu- 
tional rather than the political aspect of the Lords’ brief sitting this week 
that will merit attention. The British people of to-day are, however, 
less concerned with constitutional niceties than with a desire for a clear 
indication that the Government is capable of steering them out of the 
present difficulties. So far all they have been given are small instalments 
of cuts that add up to very little. They know that the dollars are gone, 
but they do not yet know how it will-affect their food supplies. They 
know that another fuel crisis, with all that it entails, is almost inevitable 
in the coming winter. What does the Government intend to do? And 
what does it expect the people to do?’ That was the burden of the 
Lords’ debate, and they were right to ask these questions on behalf of an 
anxious people, whose own representatives are at present powerless to 
ask them. If the Government was unable, constitutionally, to answer 
them in the House of Lords, its proper course is to recall the House.of 
Commons and answer them there. It is not as,if the Government have 
had nothing to say since Parliament rose. for the vacation. . There. have 
been several most important decisions announced on the wireless.. And 
this very week Sir Stafford Cripps is to disclose another facet of the 
Government’s proposals to a public meeting at the Central Hall, What 
sort of constitutional propriety is it that will choose almost any vehicle of 
publication other than the Houses of Parliament ? The effect, inevitably, 
is to deepen the impression that the Government are getting steadily less 
sure of themselves. 

These lines have to be written in ignorance of what Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
contribution to policy will be. But unless all the advance indications 

are liars, his proposals will add up to the imposition of more and stricter 
cigieeald db inalice Export targets will be set, and the.means proposed 
for securing that they are attained will be, in short, tighter controls on 

duction for, or consumption in, the home market. Much of this is 
inevitable. Much of it is even praiseworthy. Sir Stafford ‘Cripps: is 
one. of the very few Ministers who has always seen: clearly what was 
coming’ on the road the country is travelling, and has not attempted to 
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mislead the country into thinking that it would be an easy road 
to travel. But even Sir Stafford Cripps has not succeeded in 
giving the impression that he has a policy, in the sense of a 
clearly though-out set of measures to get the country on to a 
different road, and one suspects that his new proposals have been 
forced upon him by events rather than deliberately excogitated 
as an effort to recapture the initiative. Even the President of 
the Board of Trade is panting after events, not leading them. 
There are, in theory, various possible lines of policy that 
might be pursued in an effort, not indeed to solve the formidable 
economic difficulties that confront the country—for a large part 
of them turn on the decisions of the American President and 
Congress—but to put Britain back into a posture where the 
assistance needed fromi abroad is reduced to_a minimum and 
the advantage that can be- taken of any aid granted is 
raised to the maximum. Two of the more extreme prescrip- 
tions can be dismissed fairly quickly. Not many people even 
in the right wing of the Conservative Party really believe that it 
would be a tolerable and effective policy to remove all the 
controls, restore the rule of the market and let things rip. There 
is too much real scarcity for anything of the sort, and even in the 
United States, where the conditions were much more favourable 
for the restoration of market freedom, the opinion is now wide- 
spread that decontrol went too fast and too far. The other 
extreme is a policy of more and more immediate socialism, This 
is even less relevant to the immediate problems of the day. The 
attempt has been almost abandoned to claim that there is any- 
thing specifically Socialist that could be done and that would 
bear fruit in less than five years, Indeed, the one expedient that 
is unquestionably Socialist—the nationalisation of basic indus- 
tries—has had a lot of the gilt taken off its gingerbread by the 
obstinate insistence of the strikers of Grimethorpe that the 
National Coal Board is merely the old boss class writ large. 


* 


Even when these extremes—which are emotional states 
rather than policies—are ruled out, there are still various courses 
that might be followed. The trouble is that they all lead, 
sooner or later—and most of them sooner—to the necessity for 
doing things that are politically impossible. For example, one 
course, which has frequently been advocated here, is that of 
deliberately reducing the flow of incomes until it is no larger 
than the flow of available and desirable goods and services. 
The symbol of such a policy would be the creation of a real 
budgetary surplus of some four or five hundred million. But 
any such compression of the flow of incomes could be_entirely 
frustrated if the capitalist could draw on his capital and if 
the trade unionist could insist on raising his wages to offset 
every rise in taxation or every cut in food subsidies. The 
difficulty of preveriting spending out of capital is perhaps more 
technical than political. But the difficulty of preventing wage 
increases—for that is what is meant by the often-repeated 
demand for “a wages policy "—is purely political. The recent 
Trades Union Congress made it perfectly clear that they would 
agree to anything else, even to labour conscription in peace- 
time, rather than brook any interference with each union’s sacred 
tight to exploit its bargaining strength to the utmost. 

Another possible policy would be to close the gap between 
the flow of incomes and the flow of desirable goods and ser- 
vices, not by reducing the income but by increasing the. prices 
at which the goods and services are valued, (At first. sight, 
there is something contradictory about a suggestion that infla- 
tion can be cured by rising prices ; but that is, of course, the 
classical way in which all ‘inflations have restored the balance 
between demand and supply and brought themselves to.an end.) 


This might be ‘technically easier, in many ways, than the com- a 
pression of incomes. « But it also comes! up against the hurdle 
of »wages policy, for if every rise im:prices is to be ishmediately 
and completely offset by an increase in wage incomes, then the 
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rise of prices would have to continue a very long way indeed 
before it accomplished its object—it would have to go on 

the whole of the required adjustment had been squeezed 

of those classes of the population who could not protect then 
selves. 


The third possible policy is to go om defying the i 

gap and trying to keep everything in its place, or . move 
resources to where they are needed, by the sheer brute force 
of the planned and compulsory economy. This is the poli 
that the Government are following, for while they are doing 
nothing to close the inflationary gap—at the moment they are 
acquiescing in its enlargement—they are steadily increasing the 
compulsions with which they seck to keep the economy at an 
impossibly full stretch. Within the last few weeks the direction 
of labour has been re-introduced, the supplies of goods and ser- 
vices on which the individual is allowed to spend his money have: 
been reduced, and it will be surprising if Sir Stafford Cripps 
does not extend the system of the allocation of materials—that 
is, of their compulsory withholding from a whole range of 
activities, 


The completely planned economy, which not only dispenses 
with the techniques of the free market but deliberately defies the 
norma! patterns of economic behaviour, lends itself to the work- 
ing out, on paper, of the most intricate economic patterns and 
therefore has an attraction for the theorist. But in practice, in 
the actual circumstances of Britain today, the further intensifiga- 
tion of compulsory controls is bound to fail. For one thing, there 
is already an acute shortage of competent controllers. The 
administrative machine is already strained to breaking point, and 
it was publicly asserted the other day, without excessive 
exaggeration, that the only way to get an answer to any query 
directed to a Government Department is to address it through 
a Member of Parliament. If there are to be more and tighter 
controls, they will not work. This is the more certain because, 
in a democratic country, the worm always retains plenty of 
power of turning. If there were a serious intensification of 
controls, either there would be a public revolt or else there would 
be a wide growth of black markets, or both together. 


* 


Nevertheless, if the Government were now resorting to an 
intensification of controls because of a coherent and deliberate 
preference for this route above all others, the effort would have 
to be made to understand the policy, to improve its details and, 
so far as possible, to work it successfully. But unfortunately 
it is all too clear that the Govérnment are entering on this road 
not because they have taken thought and decided that it is the 
most promising one, but because it is the only one that is not 
barricaded at the very entrance by political obstructions, either 
by the immediate necessity of eating their own words or by the 
immediate veto of an entrenched vested interest whom they do 
not dare to disturb. The obstructions lie only a little further 
down the road of tighter controls, but for the moment it enables 
Ministers to have the semblance of a policy without taking 
decisions which, as politicians, are too painful for them to face. 
This, it is to be feared, is the real reason why it is being chan 
It is.a pis. aller as well as a blind alley. 


But what are politicians for, if not to take the responsibilty 
for painful decisions ? For what else do they get their 
and the pomp and’ glory they enjoy ? The clue to the crisis, i 
is necessary to go.on insisting, lies in Downing Street. | 
even that may be a little premature, for “crisis,” as a come 


ries to decide” ; a crisis is not a. 
difficulty but a time of decision. , That being so, it is when | 
— arrives in Doyning ¢ Street that the i Craeeey ve bese a) 


spondent to the daily press has been: pointing out, derives from 
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ue first three reports—on. food, fuel and _shipping— 
prepared for the Conference.of Sixteen at Paris have now 
been published.* The report on food establishes two disturbing 
facts—that West European food production is only 63 per cent 
of the 1938 level, in spite of a phenomenal rise in population 


of some 21 millions since that year, and that a marked fall 


has taken place in this year’s harvest. Last year, West European 
production of cereals reached 55.6 million metric tons. The 
harvest this year is only 48.9 million. Very slight increases 
in other foodstuffs—such as meat and milk—cannot offset this 
serious decline. The supplies which Europe hopes to receive 
from the United States amount to some 30 million tons of 
cereals each year until 1951. The fuel report shows a similar 
dependence on American coal, which must be imported at the 
rate of 40 million tons next year; but it is hoped to reduce 
these imports in succeeding years until, by 1951, such sources 
as Poland and South Africa will make good Western Europe’s 
very small deficit. Similarly, in the case of shipping, it is 
hoped by 1951 to be completely independent of “ dollar ton- 
nage and to return to normal maritime competition between 
European and American shipping. 

These reports have this special interest, in that they underline 
Western Europe’s two most pressing and inescapable needs— 
for wheat and coal. In the three principal countries of the 
Marshall Plan—Britain, France and Italy—the outlook for both 
commodities is growing darker. The French have had the worst 
harvest since Napoleonic times; strikes in Northern Italy 
endanger the gathering of the precious rice harvest and thus 
threaten to increase the strain on the domestic wheat crop, 
which is up to normal dimensions, but still inadequate. The 
troubles in the British coal industry make the modest target of 
200 million tons by the end of the year look very remote and 
the getting of coal in the Ruhr, although it is improving, is 
still not much above the figure for last March. In ‘these condi- 
tions, it is not surprising that the deficits for 1948 estimated 
in the report run to 30 million tons of cereals and 40 million 
tons of coal. 

At the same time, the dollar reserves are all but exhausted. 
If the Italians and the French cannot each secure a $250 million 
advance from the World Bank (which they hope to do in London 
next week) or if the French have to rely, as they virtually do 
now, on withdrawing their permitted quota from the Monetary 
Fund, at the rate of about 25 million dollars a month, both 
countries may be stripped completely of the means of buying 
either coal or wheat by the beginning of the new year. 
Domestic harvests might carry them on for a little, but the 
loss of coal would be felt in an instant fall in production. 
A favourable decision on the Marshall Plan by Congress, even 
if it were given as early as March, would not produce any wheat 
or coal for several months after that. Very prolonged negotia- 
tions and delays would be necessary to transform a Congres- 
sional appropriation. into wheat actually moving across. the 
Atlantic. And if these delays were to require tremendous ship- 
ments of wheat later in the year to make up for the empty 
months, the transport system could hardly handle it, In which 
case, the European Governments might fail to cover the 
domestic ration, with what pplitical and social consequences can 
be imagined, 

_ This deterioration in the European economic. position has 
immediate and obyious. consequences for the Marshall Plan, 
both for the framers of it in Paris and for the sponsors in 


nee 


*'The available figures are published in full in this week’s issue of 
the “Records and” Statistics oP Sapgheenenn to The Economist. 
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Priorities “for Western Europe 


Washington. As one distinguished American columnist put it; 
“A blood transfusion is of littke use if the patient is already 
dead” Yet American reactions are a little confused. On the 
one hand, according to “ inspired” leaks to American corre- 
spondents, strong American pressure is still attempting to alter 
the report and, above all, to reduce its requirements. Mr 
Clayton does not believe, apparently, that the figures will be 
acceptable to Congress and would like the scaling down to 
continue. But the final report is to be signed next week— 
Mr Bevin will go to Paris for the ceremony—and presumably 
no further modifications will be made. But while Mr Clayton 
is trying tO cut down the scale of the programme, the State 
Department is apparently trying to speed up its timetable. The 
tempo of Europe’s deterioration is far too fast for the relatively 
leisurely procedures envisaged for the Marshall Plan—its con- 
sideration during the autumn by the President’s Committees 
on American capacity to help and on Europe’s needs, by the 
Herter Committee, by the Foreign Affairs Committees of both 
Houses and the preparation of legislation to be considered by 
Congress when it reassembles after Christmas. The process 
of educating American public.opinion to the existence of a 
much more urgent crisis, to the need for a special session of 
Congress and for an interim appropriation has already begun. 
First, Mr Lovett, the Under-Secretary of State, broadcast his 
view that bad harvests, the hard winter and the contagious 
effect of the British financial crisis made immediate help to 
Europe essential, and now Mr Marshall himself, on his return 
from..Rio, has sspoken of an-interim programme of aid this 
autumn. The summons to a special session of Congress 
apparently awaits only the President’s return. 


* 


The deepening crisis in Europe is bound, meanwhile, to 
have a marked effect on the Sixteen Nations. The principle 
behind the Marshall offer and the principle which brought them 


together in Paris was the belief that better results would be. 


achieved and a saving of dollars (and the resources they repre- 
sent) would follow, if a concerted plan took the place of the 
individual national scramble for funds and goods. But it has 
to be remembered that the greater the stringency, the greater 
is the temptation for the various nations to see if they cannot 
step out of their place in the orderly Marshall ranks and push 
ahead on their own to see what exclusive benefits Washington 
might, or might not, be prepared to concede. The worse the 
plight of Europe, the greater the strain on the loyalty and unity 
of the Sixteen. Countries like Italy, in particular, which are 
conscious of enjoying an exclusive advantage in America—the 
sizeof the Italian vote—are under especial temptation to open 
negotiations on the side, and the more the Americans’ feel 
inclined to reduce the global figure, the more individual nations 
will be tempted to see if their share of the inadequate total 
cannot be increased by a little private negotiation.” But any 
general yielding to such a temptation would quickly destroy 
the whole Marshall approach and return Europe to the jostling 
scramble in which each nation’s chief aim is to jump its place 
in the queue. 

This problem of the cohesion and loyalty of the Sixteen 
Nations is much more than a problem of holding the ranks 
through the stringent months that lie ahead. It raises questions 
fundamental to any negotiations with the Americans, whether 
they concern a short-term plan for immediate ‘stop-gap 
assistance, or the Marshall Plan-as a whole. . How are the 
Sixteen planning to conduct their campaign? How do they 
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envisage the presentation of the plan, and its expounding to 
Congress ? And later, if they are successful, what machinery 
will they set up to see that a plan which began as a co-ordinated 
effort does not slip back into national smash-and-grab, once the 
appropriations have been made and the dollars are available ? 
In this sense, the question of their turure co-operation may 
be the decisive factor in the success or failure of the Plan. 

It is reported from Paris that a delegation, led by Sir Oliver 
Franks, the chairman of the Co-ordinating Committee, will go 
to Washington to conduct the negotiations with the Americans. 
On the question of the presentation of the Plan, both to Congress 
and to American public opinion, the delegation would presum- 
ably allow themselves to be guided to a great extent by American 
advice on the best way to proceed. But there are certain 
questions which the Sixteen will have to decide for themselves 
and which they cannot decide too soon. The allocation of 
some $5 or $6 billion worth of supplies a year will be beset 
at every turn by fearsome problems of priority, by bottlenecks, 
by shortage of transport and, since supplies will have to be 
bought in a largely uncontrolled market, by the possibility of 
sharply rising prices. Orderly processes of procurement and 
supply are essential and, above all, the Sixteen must find ways 
of not bidding against each other for supplies which are scarce 
and thus forcing up their price. At the moment, there is no 
suggestion that the Sixteen Nations should establish a Purchas- 
ing Mission and a Priorities Board. Yet how can they secure 
the best results from the hoped-for appropriations unless some 
such mechanism exists ? It is equally important to associate 
with whatever agencies are established representatives from the 
principal suppliers—the United States, the Dominions, certain 
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of the Latin American States—and to set up bodies which to 
some extent resemble the Combined Boards of the war. Only 
two such agencies exist today—the International Emergency 
Food Council and the European Coal Committee, whose 
functions are being transferred to the European i 
of the United Nations. Neither body quite fits the needs 
the Sixteen Nations, but their mere existence is a reminder of 
how vexed and urgent is the problem of allocating scarce world 
supplies among competing national demands. oA 
It is not too early to consider these problems, If the search 
for dollars is successful the effectiveness of the next stage in. 
the Marshall Plan depends upon agreement between the Sixteen 
on the best use to be made of the first year’s dollars ; and 
the use they make of them will in turn determine the likelihood 
of receiving the second, third and fourth appropriations, each 
of which will have to run the whole gauntlet of Congressional 
criticism and inquiry. But if the search fot dollars is unsuccess- 
ful, the need for the closest co-operation in the use of scarce 
resources is even more essential. European self-help may be 
the condition of success under the Marshall Plan ; it would be 
the condition of survival in a world without dollars. No one 
will suggest that it is easy to recreate in the much more difficult 
and complex circumstances of today a degree of co-operation 
which was achieved only with great effort under the simple, 
more straightforward compulsions of war. But the compuk 
sions for the next year, at least in Europe, are likely to be the 
equally simple compulsions of starvation and mass unemploy- 
ment and if the nations of Western Europe cannot unite success- 
fully in face of these then clearly they do not have within them 
the means of their own survival. 


Before the General Assembly 


HEN the General Assembly of the United Nations opens 
its second regular session in New York next week, it will 
have a number of difficult and important international problems 
on its agenda—chief among them the report of its Committee on 
Palestine. But it is to be hoped that the pressure of particular 
problems will not prevent the delegates from devoting some 
attention to the general question of the kind of instrument 
they have created for their international purposes, and the use 
they are making of it. The United Nations has been in being 
for over a year, and has been very active. In his Report, Mr 
Trygve Lie points out that, from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, 
the General Assembly held 443 plenary and committee meetings, 
the Security Council 347, the Economic and Social Council 168, 
the Trusteeship Council 56 and other United Nations bodies 

897 meetings. 

Equally, however, all this activity has been singularly barren 
of results. The assembled nations would be well advised 
to do a measure of stocktaking now so that, if errors 
and weaknesses are apparent, they can be changed before 
they acquite the sanctity of precedent. ‘The Secretary- 
General's annual report and the presentation of the $39 million 
budget provide the opportunity for such a review. 

A criticism often and justifiably put forward is that the 
Secretary-General has failed to grow to the stature which his 
world position (and his scale of remuneration) demand. He 
has not been able to establish himself as an arbiter above the 
conflict, a figure genuinely respected, whose voice on any issue 
can rise above the clamour of interested governments. No 
intervention of his could mitigate the major clashes, but a man 
of greater moral standing and world influence could certainly 
have sweetened tempers, shamed crudities and even increased 


co-operation in ali matters of less importance. As itis, rancour 


runs from the top to the bottom of international life. 


The inadequacy of the Secretary-General is repeated, with 
one or two brilliant exceptions, in the senior staff. The govern- 
ments are largely to blame, for, in spite of all their lip service 
to international action, few of them have placed at Uno’s 
disposal men of the technical ability and personal authority 
necessary to give the Organisation what it so urgently requires 
—a status apart from governments, an authority derived from 
its Own competence and impartiality. Who, after all, will listen 
to an international agency when infinitely more competent 
people are sitting in the government offices at home ? 

What the United Nations lacks in competence, it has um- 
fortunately made up in size. Mr Lie admitted .in his Report 
that much of the growth of the Organisation had been hap 
hazard, undertaken in answer to uncoordinated demands of 


the various councils and commissions, whose chief aim in life 


appears to be to encourage everybody to investigate everything. 
The grim result has been an endless proliferation of committees, 
a considerable degree of overlapping, both within the United 
Nations and between it and the specialised agencies, an immense 
duplication of secretariat, a severe shortage of competent 
technicians and, last of all, a mound of documentation in five 
languages which threatens to submerge Lake Success in a new 
lake of paper. No organisation can prosper with such a degree 
of elephantiasis. What is needed is a decision at the highest 
level—the General Assembly itself—that the United Nations 
Organisation shall restrict its field by establishing priorities and 
concentrating on a defined area of action, simplify its administra 
tion and improve the quality of its officers. This, on the part 
of the Governments, would entail the most important decisiot 


of all—the decision to release to international government men. 
who in their own countries would be either in the Cabinet or at 
the head of the civil service: A compact, highly efficient unit of 


international organisation, speaking with the highest competence 
and catheslspand telpectntegrie iaty tanec niet oor ase 
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relations between the Great Powers, but it could restore 
confidence in the possibilities of international action and might 
even lead (or shame) a number of governments into more co- 
operative policies. ' 


The fact remains, however, that Uno’s greatest defect is the 
stultification of the Security Council by the use of the veto, for 
which Russia must bear much the largest share of the blame. 
It is thus on the question of the veto that most talk of “ reform- 
ing the Charter” has concentrated. Argentina has had the 
abolition of the privilege of the veto placed on the agenda of 
the General Assembly and in the United States there are signs 
of growing support in public opinion for the same proposal. 
Russia, on the other hand, has made it clear that any attempt to 
tamper with the veto would be fought«to the last by the Slav 
bloc, and there have been some suggestions that a decision to 
modify the veto might send Russia out of the United Nations. 

It is important to remember, before dismissing the Slav 
attitude as purely obstructive, not only that it was American 
insistence on the protection of national sovereignty that helped 
to write the veto into the Charter in the first place, but also 
that an unexpected, almost unnoticed, but vitally important, 
development in the United Nations in the last year has, if 
anything, reinforced the need for some form of veto. The 
organs of Uno are supposed to function under a written con- 
stitution, which defines their powers and the limits of their 
authority ; the most significant of these limits is the provision of 
Article 3 of the Charter that “ nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorise the United Nations to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the Members to submut sucn matters 
to settlement under the present Charter.” Further, Uno is 
supposed to maintain “respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties.” In the short time since its foundation, however, Uno 
has shown a tendency, both to encroach on the domestic juris- 
diction of its members and to override international treaties. 


In the first cause célébre of Uno, the Soviet and Ukrainian 
appeals against the presence of British troops in Greece and 
Indonesia, the issue was plainly, in both cases, juridically within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the recognised Governments of 
Greece and the Netherlands, by whose sovereign invitation and 
consent the British troops were in the respective areas. The 
majority on the Security Council were, in both cases, favourable 
to the British case, but as there was no way of automatically 
disqualifying an appeal as being outside the jurisdiction of the 
Council, both cases were debated at length as if they had been 
genuine disputes between states of the kind provided for by the 
Charter. Later, when the question of the treatment of Indian 
settlers in South Africa was raised in the Assembly, South Africa 
claimed domestic jurisdiction, but the Assembly rejected the 


’ claim and passed a resolution condemning South Africa, More 


recently, when the Dutch resumed military operations in Java, 
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and Australia brought the matter before the Security. Council, , 
ment, with British and French approval, claimed domestic juris- 
assuming full control over Dutch action. Lastly, in Egypt's 
appeal to Uno against the retention of British troops in Egypt, it: 
is not in question that the troops are there in accordance with a 
treaty ; it is simply that Egypt wants to revise or cancel the treaty 
and asks the Security Council to direct Britain to give up treaty. 
rights—in other words to assume the power of a world legisla- 


ture with an unlimited right of repealing or amending existing 
treaties. 


In all these cases the.question is, not whether the Assembly, 
or Council ‘haye acted rightly on the merits of the case, but 
whether they have had any legal right to act at all. It is true 
that the wording of the Charter is inexcusably vague and that it! 
is possible to make a case for Uno jurisdiction im any miatter,) 
however domestic, “which might lead to international friction’ 
or give rise to a dispute” (Article 34), in spite of the express: 
prohibition, already quoted, of intervention in domestic concerns. 
Similarly though the Charter contains no: provision, as the 
Covenant of the League did (though abortively), for the revision 
of treaties, it does say that existing obligations that conflict with 
the Charter shall yield to it. There are thus large enough 
margins of doubt and authoritative interpretations of the Coun- 
cil’s jurisdiction will have to be given. . It has several times 
been suggested that the International Court of Justice should be 
asked to give a ruling, but the proposal has always been voted 
down and the Council has decided to be the sole judge of the 
constitutional legality of its own actions. 

This can hardly be satisfactory to the lawyers, and it is still 
less satisfactory from a political point of view. For whatever 
may come in the future, there can be no doubr that the United 
Nations is composed of and, if it is to work at all, must work 
through sovereign governments, | Nations have with great 
reluctance parted with some of their ‘sovereignty in 


. order to enable an international organisation to keep” the 


peace of their world, but the authority they have conceded to 
Uno was meant to be used within constitutional limits, not 
to be tugned into a right of: general supervision over any 
affairs which any nation, however remote its mterest, may decide 
to bring up. Thé more Uno «strays outside its constitu- 
tional sphere in the absence of any judicial check to keep it 
within bounds, the more it will be involved in collisions with 
nations which suffer from its usurpations, and the more acute 
the jurisdictional issue will become. One effect of this will 
be to strengthen attachment to the veto in the nations which 
possess the right, for if Uno’s actions are not to be confined 
within any constitutional limits, the veto becomes the only 
means, short of open defiance of Uno, by which a nation can 
protect its residual sovereignty. 

What can be done to check this abuse, which may render 
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even more ineffective the working of the international com- 
munity ? The answer seems to lie in the same direction as does 
the reform of the Secretariat—a restriction and definition of 
activity in order that within that sphere, action may be both 
clear and effective. In other words, it can be argued not that 
the veto should be abolished but that, as in the League Charter, 
it should be open to all powers on an equal basis, except in 
a certain defined area in which, if possible, all should abandon 
it. That sphere would be concerned with the genuine disputes 
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between nations and be hedged around with proper constitutionah 
guarantees. Such a solution may stem retrograde to. the 
exponents of full immediate world government, but the’ alterng.: 
tive appears to be the disappearance of the last traces of inter 
national action. Both in the Secretariat and in the Secu 
Council and Assembly, the United Nations today is failing by 
attempting too much. In assuming the right, the duty and the 
possibility of doing everything, it may end by accomplithing 
nothing at all. 


Finding the Nurses 


NCE again, the nursing profession has been dissected. It 
might have been thought that there had been enough, in- 
quiries, official and unofficial, into the shortage of nurses to have 
made the appointment of a working party superfluous. But 
much of the information disclosed by these earlier inquiries is 
now out of date. Moreover, they relied for the most part on 
estimates, impressions and personal opinions. The working 
party went into the field and attempted to discover the facts for 
itself. Through sample surveys of representative hospitals and 
nurses, it has put the earlier impressions into precise and objec- 
tive form. 

These impressions may be summarised as follows. First, the 
nursing shortage, at least in recent years, has not been due so 
much to a falling off in the number of nurses as to a greater 
demand for their services both in hospitals and outside. 
Secondly, the flow of new recruits would be sufficient to keep 
pace with this increased demand if there were not so much 
wastage, both of trained nurses who leave the profession after 
only a few years’ practice, but particularly of students, who fail 
to qualify as trained nurses. Thirdly, this wastage is the result 
of a number of factors which may be summed up as unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of work and unsatisfactory selection of. recruits. 
Fourthly, there is a great difference, both as regards wastage and 
the shortage of nurses, between one hospital and another, Fifthly, 
there is a vicious circle—many of the bad conditions cannot be 
improved until there are enough nurses, but until conditions are 
improved, nurses. and student nurses will.continue to leave the 
hospital service. 

The accompanying tables and diagrams show how some of 
these impressions were put into statistical form by the working 
party.. Table I shows the estimated number of nurses (male 
and female) and midwives, trained and untrained, in actual em- 
ployment at the end of 1945, compared with 1938. 


I—NuMBER OF NuRSES AND MIDWIVES IN EMPLOYMENT 
(In Thousands) 
End 1938 | End 1945 





Trained | Other | Trained | Other 
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Including those in the armed forces, the nimber of trained 


nurses thus rose between 1938 and 1945 by about 8,000. The 
estimated intake of new recruits has been as follows :— 


Il—EstTimaTep INTAKE OF STUDENT NURSES 











enle . ' sph SS 4-5 Ht I 
General Training Hospitals Sperial 
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Voluntary Municipal Total F lexpita 
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Ree, Sse. VU, ca. 8,600 3,600 12,200 11,250 
Bs conte ces enka 8,800 3,600 12,400 8,450 
ROU ied ck. vase. dds. 0 10,150 4,900 15,050 7,600 
ROOD i dike abiding dd tes poe 10,300 5,100 15,400 #,100 
BOWS hoes cote ote 0 s's's 10,200 3,750 13,950 5,850 
TONG sie deb dncans ys 10,050 4,050 


* Le. mental, infectious dieeases and sanatoria. 


If the length of working life of a trained nurse were reason- 
ably long, and if a reasonable proportion of student nurses com- 
pleted their training, there would hardly be a nursing shortage, 
except in the special hospitals, Instead, the working party found 
that the average working life of a trained nurse employed in a 


_hospital—it was not able to make a similar estimate for trained 


nurses outside hospitals—is not more than nine years. The 
number of trained nurses leaving hospitals each year who do not 
transfer to other nursing employment is about 5,600. Of these, 
about a third leave to get married, about 2-3 per cent retire, 
proportion varying from 5 to 15 per cent, according to the type” 
of hospital, leave on health, grounds, and about another third 
“resign.” The wastage of student nurses is even more depres- 
sing. In the general training hospitals, voluntary and munici- 
pal, the average annual intake in the seven years 1937 to 1943 
was 13,100. But the average annual wastage was 37 per cent 
of the intake. In the special hospitals, the wastage.was far worse 
~—56 per cent in infectious diseases hospitals, 65 per cent in samia- 


toria, and as high as 82 per cent in mental hospitals and institu- 


tions. What is more, these estimates of wastage, most of which’ 
take place in the first year of training, do not include failures in 
the final state examinations. 


The working party was not content merely to estimate the 
amount of the wastage. It also undertook a special analysis of 
the reasons for abandoning their ‘training given by 400 repre- 
sentative ex-students. From-this analysis thete’appears to be 4 
composite factor underlying all cause$*of wastage’ of whielt by 
far the most significant was hospital discipline; and, next in im- 
portance, the attitude of the senior staff. Further sitrveys and 
interviews showed, too, that a large number of the students who 
abandoned their training ought never to have been accepted, 
either because they were temperamentally unfit or because they 
were lacking in intelligence.If a selection procedure for students 
were adopted, the working party estimates that about a quarter 
of the new recruits in récent years would be found to be tem- 


peramentally or intellectually unfitted for training as nurses. 


Weeding out unsuitable students would not, of course, help 
to increase the supply of tri:ned nurses. In fact, it would, in the 
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short term, increase the hospitals’ difficulties by removing some 
5-6,000, if general and special hospitals. are taken together, of 
those who do so large a part of their domestic work: Neverthe- 
less, this loss would be more than offset if the rest of the wastage 
could be reduced to a minimum and if, at the same time, the 
life of a trained nurse could be extended. To achieve this, the 
working party makes two big recommendations: the complete 
reorganisation of a nurse’s training and a completely new atti- 
tude towards conditions of work, including discipline, on the 
part of hospital authorities and the senior members of the nursing 


profession. 
*« 


Many proposals have been made before this for reorganising 
a nurse’s training, but the only response from the General 
Nursing Council has been to overload the curriculum more and 
more and to make its examinations correspondingly stiffer. The 
working party, unfortunately, does not go into the question of 
the curriculum; it does, however, note that there is little or no 
relation between marks obtained in the examination and assess- 
ments of nursing proficiency subsequently made, and it com- 
ments on the absurdity of providing a similar training, with con- 
sequently similar qualifying tests, for a body of students who, as 
diagram I shows, have such a wide range of natural ability. 
(It should be pointed out that part at least of the higher intelli- 
gence shown by student nurses compared with trained and 
assistant nurses may be attributable to differences in age.) 
Those who fall in the lowest group of intelligence (E) would, 
for the most part, be excluded by the selection procedure but 
would, if otherwise suitable, be eligible for training as nursing 
ancillaries into which class should, the working party proposes, 
be rolled up the present grade of “ assistant nurses °—those who 
qualify for that title by virtue of their nursing experience but 
who do not, at present, sit for any examinations. For the 
general body of students with average intelligence, the working 
party recommends a drastic but sensible simplification of the 
training course which would reduce its length to two years— 
eighteen months to be common to all students and six months to 
be devoted to specialisation in the branch of nursing which the 
student chooses. This simplification and shortening of the 
course could only be carried out if the students are recognised 
and treated as students instead of, as at present, paid employees 
of the hospital. A large part of a student’s time in the existing 
three years’ training is wasted through being spent on domestic 
work or, as diagram II shows, on acquiring skills which could 
be learnt in half the time or less. 

This new attitude towards student nurses is intimately linked 
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up with the conditions of work in hospitals which are such an 
important cause of wastage—of students and trained nurses. It 
is discouraging that after so much has been written and said in 
the last twenty years about the need for a more modern attitude 
towards discipline that the working party of 1947 should still find 
rigid and authoritarian traditions so widespread. The hospital 
matron, and even more, perhaps, the ward sister, who regards 
a tidy locker as more important than a contented patient, 
brought up in the disciplinary atmosphere of the past, are 
determined that each new generation of students and young: 
nurses shall go through the mill as they did, and they set their 
faces firmly against any proposals to take the drudgery and 
unnecessary discipline out of nursing. Like will promote like, 
and thereby hidebound traditions are maintained. 

Whether the selection procedure for promotion to senior nurs- 
ing posts, suggested by the working party; would be feasible is 
uncertain. But at least some means of controlling, if not dis- 
missing, unsatisfactory—in this sense—sisters ° and matrons 
should be employed and there are grounds for hope that, with 
the new regional hospital organisation, this should be more pos- 
sible than it has been in the past. 


x 


Yet, discipline and the attitude of the senior staff apart, can 
conditions of work be improved with the present and foreseeable 
nursing strength? Has the working party, in fact, broken the 
vicious circle? It estimates, very tentatively, that to introduce 
the three-shift day—the greatest single improvement that could 
be made for trained nurses—and the student status in training 
schools would together require an additional 22-24,000 trained 
nurses and some 14,000 nursing orderlies. _Nor does this allow 
for any expansion in the nursing strength that may be required 
for the new health service—the working party frankly shirks 
making any estimate for this. It is possible that 20,000 suitable 
recruits may be found in the next few years, which would go 
some way towards filling the gap. It is possible that consider- 
able economies may be achieved when the hospital services are 
integrated. But the immediate effect of the working party’s 
reforms is almost bound to be a further closing of hospital 
wards. Can this be allowed, even if it will mean a contented, 
adequately staffed nursing profession in the future? And if 
the gap is filled in the next few years, by one means or another 
—more part-time nursing, more male nurses, more nursing - 
orderlies—will it be at the expense of other necessary demands 
on the nation’s womanpower, which will fall by 1951 by 530,000. 
One member of the working party thinks it will be, and that is 
one reason why he is to sign a minority report. 
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NOTES OF 


There have been fewer overseas repercussions to the two novel 
proposals in Mr Bevin’s speech at Southport last week than might 
have been expected. He said that he knew his proposal for the re- 
distribution of American gold would annoy the Americans, and 
so it has—but much less than might have been feared. It was 
too Obvious nonsense to be taken seriously and there was too 
obvious a retort to the effect that Mr Bevin would be better 
employed worrying about the extraction of coal from holes in 
the British ground than of gold from holes in the Amer'can 
ground. Not much harm has been done, and nonsense though the 
idea was, there has been a general tolerant willingness, in 
both countries, to accept it as a manifestation of the role that 
Mr Bevin has chosen in recent months to play—that of the 
rogue elephant in politics. Unfortunately there is reason to 
believe that the elephant never forgets and that the Foreign 
Secretary is insisting on having his idea taken seriously. Perhaps 
he had better consult his colleagues after his speech, even if he 
did not do so before. 

His other suggestion, that of an Empire Customs Union, has 
been received more seriously but not very much more favourably. 
It has been made clear that both Australia and New Zealand 
would find it very difficult to revise their tariffs on British goods, 
especially those that protect their secondary industries. And from 
Canada, as at the time of the suspension of convertibility, there 
has been a significant lack of comment. Silence certainly cannot 
be taken as consent in this case; it more probably denotes com- 
plete puzzlement in Canada which, more than any other country, 
depends on freedom of transfer between the sterling and dollar 
areas. 

The most interesting reaction to the proposal of an Empire 
Customs Union has been at home. The first effect of Mr Bevin’s 
speech—of which these two proposals were, of course, only a 
small part—-was to raise his stature in the Labour Party. But the 
extravagent praise lavished on it by Lord Beaverbrook’s papers 
have led to some second thoughts. It is probably true that there 
is no other singie thing that could more effectively damn any 
Labour leader in the eyes of the faithful than to fall under the 
suspicion of being in covert alliance—be it only on a single issue 
—with Lord Beaverbrook. The Empire Customs Union, for this 
reason, has raised the chances of Mr Attlee remaining at Io, 
Downing Street. 

z= * x 


Settlement at Grimethorpe ? 


The strike at Grimethorpe, at least for the time being, is 
over. It was announced on Thursday that the men will resume 
work on Monday—but to work the old stint until the fact-finding 
committee appointed by the union, with the consent of the Coal 
Board, has reported. Until then the question had been—could 
the Coal Board afford to hold out, and if so, for how long ? Every 
day the Yorkshire stoppage cqntinued, the position of the Board 
was weakened both for that dispute and also for all other possible 
disputes during the year, for the margin of coal stocks which is 
the only real buttress upon which the Board can lean was becom- 
ing smaller and smaller. All the time, the men and the Board 
knew perfectly well that technically the Board was in the right. 
All the right machinery was used to settle the dispute, and “as 
a matter of principle” the Board could have refused to yield. 
But it is doubtful if the fluid atmosphere of human relations can 
be settled by the rigid application of machinery and principle. 
If the Board had yielded, it would have lain itself open to every 
charge of opportunism, but humans are so far from rational or 
consistent, and the atmosphere of the mines is so very unlike that 
of the ordinary factory, that a special flexibility of approach is 
required. However correctly the conciliation machinery was used, 
it is clear that something has gone very wrong with conditions at 
Grimethorpe. However wrong the men may have been in prin- 
ciple there must have been some serious mishandling of them for 
the stoppage to have developed as it did. 

The dispute illustrates clearly how delicate a balance has to be 
kept between technical reorganisation and the men who have to 
put this reorganisation into effect. The Yorkshire Division of the 
Coal Board is outstanding for the vigour of its directors and the 
energy with which plans for improving the mechanical efficiency 
of the mines are being pursued. It is possible that the Board have 
been going too fast for the men, and that management has been 
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treating the miners too much as digits set to work exciting new 
cutters and conveyors, and has been attempting too little to carry 
them along as human beings. Is this, in fact, yet another illustra. 
tion of how Socialism, which claims to uphold the interests cf the 
common man in general, stumbles over his unwillingness to go. 
operate in particular ? 


x * x 


New Policies for the Ruhr 


British and Amer:can experts who have spent some weeks jn 
Washington discussing the problem of increasing productivity in 
the Ruhr have reached satisfactory conclusions and their report 
includes proposals for a new Anglo-American Joint Board to 
replace the old exclusively British North German Coal Coatrol 
and for various incentives to increase output in the mines, The 
changes in management are acceptable to the British, whose polj 
has been vindicated by expert discussion, and it only remains to 
secure the opinion of the other western nations vitally concerned 
with the Ruhr. The problem of extra incentives ‘has at no point 
caused any serious disagreement between the British and the 
Americans, for from the beginning the British have maintained 
that there was fundamentally no other problem in relation to 
productivity in the Ruhr save that of giving the miners and their 
families food, homes and hope. The difficulty here has been the 
fact that extra incentives meant extra disbursements in dollars at 
a time when the British could not really afford their existing com. 
mitments—a fact which has now been made plain to the Americans, 
It seems, however, that a first step has been taken to overcome this. 
difficulty. The American Government has asked the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to return to Washington for an emer- 
gency meeting to discuss the new position in Germany, and while 
the Committee is not in a position to make new appropriations, it 
can authorise a diversion of money to Germany from sums set 
aside for occupation duties elsewhere. This diverted money will 
need to be made good later on, but by that time another session 
will have opened in Congress. It is ready money on which the 
American Administration wishes to lay its hands and, as so often, 
the most elaborate conspiracy must be set in motion in order to 
circumvent the ordinary workings of the American Constitution, 


* * * 


Greek Coalition 


The Greek Communists can now claim to have achieved 
what no other force in Greece has done in the last thirty years— 
an alliance between the Monarchists and the Liberals. Under 
strong American pressure, the Populists (the Monarchist Party) 
have abandoned the claim to the premiership and a majority of 
the Cabinet seats which their numbers in the Assembly warrant. 
Instead, they now accept Mr Sophoulis, the veteran Liberal leader, 
as Prime Minister and accept a rough parity with the Liberals m 
ibe distribution of other Ministries. ss 

The new coalition is undoubtedly a great improvement on the 
narrow right-wing Governments of recent months. In a sense, 
the political situation has been forcibly returned to the point at 
which Mr Hector McNeil left it in the autumn of 1945, with this 
difference: that the co-operation of more radical groups see 
then to have been assured. Unhappily, this is not the only differ- 
ence. Both the security position and the economic crisis have 
grown worse since, and it will be by its ability to meet these two 
unpleasant challenges that the new coalition will stand or fall. 

The Liberals claim that their presence in the Government 
the offer of a new amnesty practical politics. Two Liberals, 
Mr Rentis and Mr Ladas, have taken over the vital offices of 
Public Order and Justice, and with this move the threat of reprisals 
has, so the Liberals declare, been removed. The local defence 
volunteers are also to be disbanded, and surrender of arms both 
by the guerrillas and the volunteers will be the test of pacification. 
Nobody believes, however, that the situation is as straightforward 
as the Liberals believe. 

The economic situation is equally obscure. Not enough 
American aid has arrived so far to judge whether the new 
are going the way of the old—to the black market and the pockets 
of the few. The Americans do not appear to have any 
startling experiments in supervision and Liberals are not noted for 
their devotion to economic controls. Perhaps the clock should be 
put back a little further than the autumn of 1945 and the one maa 
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recalied who really attempted to impose order on Greek chaos— 
Mr Varvaressos’s duties at the World Bank are not so onerous that 
he could not be spared for a special assignment. 


x * * 


Operation Oasis 


The despatch of the Exodus Jews to Hamburg—called for 
some obscure and horribly ironic reason “Operation Oasis ”— 
has now been completed ; most of the tragic crowd left the three 
ships without resistance, and it appears that only a hard core of 
fanatics offered violence. The trouble seems to have subsided 
once the refugees reached the trains. All in all, there was less 
violence, less bloodshed, less savage fighting than was expected, 
and correspondents in general seem to agree that the British 
soldiers showed forbearance and tolerance. And, indeed, it is 
not they who should take any blame for carrying “through 
thoroughly unpleasant tasks with such relative restraint. ‘The 
responsibility lies squarely on the Government for permitting an 
operation that might well have been a tragedy. The excuse is 
made that some strong action must check the stream of illegal 
immigrants to Palestine, but why should publicity and martyrdom 
do so, since this is precisely what the Zionist organisers seck ? 
Nor is there any strength in the argument that there is nowhere 
else to send them now that Cyprus is full. The Middle East is 
full of camps from which Polish and Greek and Jugoslav refugees 
have been removed. 

Whai next ? The Jews are back in German camps—at Péppen- 
dorf and Am Straw. Do they remain there? And what is to 
happen to the some 700,000 other refugees who are equally rotting 
away in European camps ?. The British Government mighr at 
least make amends for the casual thoughtlessness of its latest 
action by setting an example of generostry in receiving a larger 
quota of DPs—including Jews—and of using this example to 
initiate a world effort to back the work of the International Refugee 
Organisation. 

* * * 


Arab Counsels of Despair 


Zionist leaders seem genuinely surprised at the unanimity of 
British public ‘opinion in rejecting the United Nations Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that Britain should be the principal 
agent in enforcing its unworkable partition scheme. Never con- 
spicuous for political sagacity where non-Jews are concerned, they 
were apparently still counting on an unaltered British intention to 
hold on to Palestine at any cost. The sudden awareness that 
there may be no such intention has left them in the position of a 
bridge player, who finds after a high bid that the supposed ace of 
trumps in his hand is really an ace of another suit. In the Palestine 
Hebrew press last week there was in consequence a new concern 
for British interests. Official Jewish reaction was given by the 
Zionist General Council in Zurich which, by 61 votes to 16, 
agreed that the majority report should be further studied. Outright 
acceptance could not be expected, but in Jerusalem there were 
hints in a press conference at the Jewish Agency that the port of 
Jaffa was an unwelcome gift, which might be used to bargain with 
the Arabs. 

Among the Arabs the commonest reaction to the majority plan 
was first one of incredulity, and then one almost of relief that 
it should be so outrageous. Arab official statements have been 
_ sprinkled with warlike phrases—“the bloodiest struggle ever 

waged in the Near East,” “by force of arms,” “to fight with all 
means.” Rejection of the minority plan as well seems foolish, but 
it would be a mistaké to think ‘it does not reflect a genuine atti- 
tude. For some time the Arabs have been employing Polish 
(Christian) ex-officers to train their underground formations, and 
the state of mind which prefers a “ show-down ” to any settlement 
has been spreading. Even by progressive Arabs there is a fatalist 
acceptance of the necessity for bloodshed that gives point to the 

i Premier’s hint that Arab youth must be prepared for sacri- 
fices. All Arab States have accepted his invitation to a conference 
in the Lebanon this week. One report is that their secret plans 
include a mass immigration of Arabs into Palestine. 

In America the report has been received without enthusiasm. 

New York Times, it is true, permitted itself with ostrich-like 
complacency, to point out that the question was now in the hands 
of the United Nations, But this was not ‘typical, and it may be 
assumed that the State Department is now trying to discover 
‘Whether Britain will accept a share in enforcing a solution, and if 
$0n what terms. -If it is still possible to avert a Jewish-Arab war, 
oit can only be done by America’s taking a more realistic view. of 
- itsown responsibilities as the principal Zionist patron and also as a 
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From Tuesday, September 23rd, 
the offices of THE ECONOMIST will 


be established in new permanent 
quarters at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. Ever since our pre-war 
offices were destroyed by enemy action 
in May, 1941, we have been working 
under great difficulty in cramped and 
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NOTES OF 


There have been fewer overseas repercussions to the two novel 
proposals in Mr Bevin’s speech at Southport last week than might 
have been expected. He said that he knew his proposal for the re- 
distribution of American gold would annoy the Americans, and 
so it has—but much less than might have been feared. It was 
100 Obvious nonsense to be taken seriously and there was too 
obvious a retort to the effect that Mr Bevin would be better 
employed wortying about the extraction of coal from holes m 
the British ground than of gold from holes in the Amercan 
ground. Not much harm has been done, and nonsense though the 
idea was, there has been a general tolerant willingness, in 
both countries, to accept it as a manifestation of the role that 
Mr Bevin has chosen in recent months to play—that of the 
rogue elephant in politics. Unfortunately there is reason to 
believe that the elephant never forgets and that the Foreign 
Secretary is insisting on having his idea taken seriously. - Perhaps 
he had better consult his colleagues after his speech, even if he 
did not do so before. 

His other suggestion, that of an Empire Customs Union, has 
been received more seriously but not very much more favourably. 
It has been made clear that both Australia and New Zealand 
would find it very difficult to revise their tariffs on British goods, 
especially those that protect their secondary industries. And from 
Canada, as at the time of the suspension of convertibility, there 
has been a significant lack of comment. Silence certainly cannot 
be taken as consent in this case; it more probably denotes com- 
plete puzzlement in Canada which, more than any other country, 
depends on freedom of transfer between the sterling and dollar 
areas. 

The most interesting reaction to the proposal of an Empire 
Customs Union has been at home. The first effect of Mr Bevin’s 
speech—f which these two proposals were, of course, only a 
small part—was to raise his stature in the Labour Party. But the 
extravagent praise lavished on it by Lord Beaverbrook’s papers 
have led to some second thoughts. It is probably true that there 
is no other single thing that could more effectively damn any 
Labour leader in the eyes of the faithfcl than to fall under the 
suspicion of being in covert alliance—be it only on a single issue 
—with Lord Beaverbrook. The Empire Customs Union, for this 
reason, has raised the chances of Mr Attlee remaining at 10, 
Downing Street. 

x x * 


Settlement at Grimethorpe ? 


The strike at Grimethorpe, at least for the time being, is 
over. It was announced on Thursday that the men will resume 
work on Monday—but to work the old stint until the fact-finding 
committee appointed by the union, with the consent of the Coal 
Board, has reported. Until then. the question had been—could 
the Coal Board afford to hold out, and if so, for how long ? Every 
day the Yorkshire stoppage continued, the position of the Board 
was weakened both for that dispute and also for all other possible 
disputes during the year, for the margin of coal stocks which is 
the only real buttress upon which the Board can lean was becom- 
ing smaller and smaller. All the time, the men and the Board 
knew perfectly well that technically the Board was in the right. 
All the right machinery was used to settle the dispute, and “as 
a matter of principle” the Board could have refused to yield. 
But it is doubtful if the fluid atmosphere of human relations can 
be settled by the rigid application of machinery and principle. 
If the Board had yielded, it would have lain itself open to every 
charge of opportunism, but humans are so far from rational or 
consistent, and the atmosphere of the mines is so very unlike that 
of the ordinary factory, that a special flexibility of approach is 
required. However correctly the conciliation machinery was used, 
it is clear that something has gone very wrong with conditions at 
Grimethorpe. However wrong the men may have been in prin- 
ciple there must have been some serious mishandling of them for 
the stoppage to have developed as it did. 

The dispute illustrates clearly how delicate a balance has to be 
kept between technical reorganisation and the men who have to 
put this reorganisation into effect. The Yorkshire Division of the 
Coal Board is outstanding for the vigour of its directors and the 
energy with which plans for improving the mechanical efficiency 
of the mines are being pursued. It is possible that the Board have 
been going too fast for the men, and that management has been 
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treating the miners too much as digits set to work exciting new 
cutters and conveyors, and has been attempting too little to carry 
them along as human beings. Is this, in fact, yet another illustra. 
tion of how Socialism, which claims to uphold the interests of the 
common man in general, stumbles over his unwillingness to go. 
operate in particular ? 


* * x 


New Policies for the Ruhr 


British and Amer:can experts who have spent some weeks jn 
Washington discussing the problem of increasing productivity in 
the Ruhr have reached satisfactory conclusions and their report 
includes proposals for a new Anglo-American Joint Board to 
replace the old exclusively British North German Coal Coatrof 
and for various incentives to increase output in the mines. The 
changes in management are acceptable to the British, whose polj 
has been vindicated by expert discussion, and it only remains to 
secure the opinion of the other western nations vitally concerned 
with the Ruhr. The problem of extra incentives ‘has at no point 
caused any serious disagreement between the British and the 
Americans, for from the beginning the British have maintained 
that there was fundamentally no other problem in relation to 
productivity in the Ruhr save that of giving the miners and their 
families food, homes and hope. The difficulty here has been the 
fact that extra incentives meant extra disbursements in dollars at 
a time when the British could not really afford their existing com- 
mitments—a fact which has now been made plain to the Americans, 
It seems, however, that a first step has been taken to overcome this 
difficulty. The American Government has asked the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to return to Washington for an emer- 
gency meeting to discuss the new position in Germany, and while 
the Committee is not in a position to make new appropriations, it 
can authorise a diversion of money to Germany from sums set 
aside for occupation duties elsewhere. This diverted money will 
need to be made good later on, but by that time another session 
will have opened in Congress. It is ready money on which the 
American Administration wishes to lay its hands and, as so often, 
the most elaborate conspiracy must be set in motion in order to 
circumvent the ordinary workings of the American Constitution, 


* ® * 


Greek Coalition 


The Greek Communists can now claim to have achieved 
what no other force in Greece has done in the last thirty years— 
an alliance between the Monarchists and the Liberals. Under 
strong American pressure, the Populists (the Monarchist Party) 
have abandoned the claim to the premiership and a majority of 
the Cabinet seats which their numbers in the Assembly warrant. 
Instead, they now accept Mr Sophoulis, the veteran Liberal leader, 
as Prime Minister and accept a rough parity with the Liberals m 
ihe distribution of other Ministries. Si 

The new coalition is undoubtedly a great improvement on the 
narrow right-wing Governments of recent months. In a sense, 
the political situation has been forcibly returned to the point at 
which Mr Hector McNeil left it in the autumn of 1945, with this 
difference: shat the co-operation of more radical groups seemed 
then to have been assured. Unhappily, this is not the only differ- 
ence. Both the security position and the economic crisis have 
grown worse since, and it will be by its ability to meet rhese two 
unpleasant challenges that the new coalition will stand or fall. 

The Liberals claim that their presence in the Government f 
the offer of a new amnesty practical politics. Two Li 
Mr Rentis and Mr Ladas, have taken over the vital offices of 
Public Order and Justice, and with this move the threat of reprisals 
has, so the Liberals declare, been removed. The local defence 
volunteers are also to be disbanded, and surrender of arms both 
by the guerrillas and the volunteers will be the test of pacification. 
Nobody believes, however, that the situation is as straightforward 
as the Liberals believe. 

The economic situation is equally obscure, Not enough 
American aid has arrived so far to judge whether the new supplies 
ate going the way of the olt—to the black mecker.qnd the ICS 
of the few. The Americans do not appear to have any 
startling experiments in supervision and Liberals are not noted for 


their devotion to economic controls. Perhaps the clock should be — 


put back a little further than the autumn of 1945 and the one mal 
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recalled who really aucmpted to impose order on Greek chaos— 
Mr Varvaressos’s duties at the World Bank are not so onerous that 
he could not be spared for a special assignment. 


* * x 


Operation Oasis 


The despatch of the Exodus Jews to Hamburg—called for 
some obscure and horribly ironic reason “Operation Oasis ”— 
has now been completed ; most of the tragic crowd left the three 
ships without resistance, and it appears that only a hard core of 
fanatics offered violence. The trouble seems to have subsided 
once the refugees reached the trains. All in all, there was less 
violence, less bloodshed, less savage fighting than was expected, 
and correspondents in general seem to agree that the British 
soldiers showed forbearance and tolerance. And, indeed, it is 
not they who should take any blame for carrying “through 
thoroughly unpleasant tasks with such relative restraint. The 
responsibility lies squarely on the Government for permitting an 
operation that might well have been a tragedy. The excuse is 
made that some strong action must check the stream of illegal 
immigrants to Palestine, but why should publicity and martyrdom 
do so, since this is precisely what the Zionist organisers seek ? 
Nor is there any strength in the argument that there is nowhete 
else to send them now that Cyprus is full: The Middle East is 
full of camps from which Polish and Greek and Jugoslav refugees 
have been removed. 

What next ? The Jews are back in German camps—at Péppen- 
dorf and Am Straw. Do they remain there? And what is to 
happen to the some 700,000 other refugees who are equally rotting 
away in European camps ? The British Government might at 
least make amends for the casual thoughtlessness of its latest 
action by setting an example of generosity in receiving a larger 
quota of DPs—including Jews—and of using this example to 
initiate a world effort to back the work of the International Refugee 
Organisation. 

* * & 


Arab Counsels of Despair 


Zionist leaders seem genuinely surprised at the unanimity of 
British public ‘opinion in rejecting the United Nations Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that Britain should be the principal 
agent in enforcing its unworkable partition scherne. Never con- 
spicuous for political sagacity where non-Jews are concerned, they 
were apparently still counting on an unaltered British intention to 
hold on to Palestine at any cost. The sudden awareness that 
there may be no such intention has left them in the position of a 
bridge player, who finds after a high bid that the supposed ace of 
trumps in his hand is really an ace of another suit. In the Palestine 
Hebrew press last week there was in consequence a new concern 
for British interests. Official Jewish reaction was given by the 
Zionist General Council in Zurich which, by 6r votes to 16, 
agreed that the majority report should be further studied. Outright 
acceptance could not be expected, but in Jerusalem there were 
hints in a press conference at the Jewish Agency that the port of 
Jaffa was an unwelcome gift, which might be used to bargain with 
the Arabs. 

Among the Arabs the commonest reaction to the majority plan 
was first one of incredulity, and then one almost of relief that 
it should be so outrageous. Arab official statements have been 


_-Sprinkled with warlike phrases—“the bloodiest struggle ever 


waged in the Near East,” “by force of arms,” * to fight with all 
means.” Rejection of the minority plan as well seems foolish, but 
it would be a mistaké to think “it does not reflect a genuine atti- 
tude. For some time the Arabs have been employing Polish 
(Christian) ex-officers to train their underground formations, and 
the state of mind which prefers a “ show-down ” to any settlement 
has been spreading. Even by progressive Arabs there is a fatalist 
acceptance of the necessity for bloodshed that gives point to the 
Iraqi Premier’s hint that Arab youth must be prepared for sacri- 
fices. All Arab States have accepted his invitation to a conference 
in the Lebanon this week. One report is that their secret plahs 
a mass immigration of Arabs into Palestine. 

In. America the report has been received without enthusiasm. 
The New York Times, it is true, perthitted itself with ostrich-like 
Complacency, to. point out that the question was now in the hands 
of the United Nations. But this was not typical, and it may be 


-assumed that the State Department is now trying to discover 


Britain will accept a share in enforcing a solution, and if 


'$10n what terms. If it is still possible to avert'a Jewish-Arab war, 
»it can:only be done by America’s taking a more: realistic view. of 
dts own. responsibilities as the principal Zionist patron and also as a 
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major Middle East Power. Unless that happens, the proceedings 
in the United Nations Assembly this month will be as pointless 
as Mr Gromyko could wish them ro be. 


* * * 


Mr Snyder in London 


The meetings of the International Bank and of the Monetary 
Fund are taking place behind closed doors. Whether they are 
_ also taking place behind closed minds is difficult to ascertain. 
That these two Bretton Woods institutions were designed for a 
world very different from that which in fact exists at present 1s, 
by now, painfully obvious. So far -both of them seem io prefer 
the policy of waiting until! the world for which they were designed 
arrives rather than of adapting themselves—if they could—to the 
conditions of today. Mr McCloy, of the Bank, has insisted that 
it is “not in the stop-gap business” and that its loans will be 
granted only for “ productive ” purposes. The Fund, per contra, 
was specially designed to stop gaps, but very much smaller and 
shorter gaps than exist today. From the Fund’s and the Bank’s 
point of view, this policy of waiting is no doubt a wise one, and 
perhaps the only possible one. But they may have to wait a long 
time. 

This being so, the Bretton Woods twins will find their greatest 
justification—as the Bank for International Settlements did—in 
the international gatherings of financial authorities for which they 
provide occasion. This time, the most eagerly awaited arrival was 
naturally that of Mr Snyder, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. It is easy to suppose that Mr Snyder’s conversations 
are not limited to the agenda of the annual meetings of the Bank 
and of the Fund. It is significant, therefore, that on landing at 
Southampton he declared that he liked the British and. wanted to 
help them. This might, of course, have been just the common 
form fer such occasions. But there is reason to believe that, in 
Mr Snyder’s case, it was genuine. 

Mr Snyder has, in fact, been unjustly represented to the British 
public. For the first few days of Sir Wilfrid Eady’s negotiations 
in Washington last month, the press dispatches reported that he 
was meeting with difficulties at the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This led The Economist, in the issue of August 23rd, 
to take Mr Snyder as representative of that section of American 
public opinion which still camnot see the degree of America’s 
responsibility for what is falsely called the “ sterling crisis.” But 
within a day or two the earlier reports were reversed and it became 
apparent (as our correspondence from Washington emphasised in 
the following issue) that, in fact, the Secretary of the Treasury 
had been the most understanding and helpful of the American 
officials with whom the British delegation had to deal. The point 
is perhaps a small one; there are, unfortunately, all too many 
Americans, even if Mr Snyder is not among them, who persist in 
regarding the world’s economic crisis merely as a contrast between 
Wise Virgins and Foolish Virgins. But since injustice was done 
to an individual, it is right and proper that it should be corrected. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Nationalisation 


The debate on the nationalisation of the iron and steel 
industry at Southport was something ofan anticlimax. It has 
jong been apparent that the immediate nationalisation of this 
industry had come to be regarded by the Left wing of the Labour 
Party as a kind of touchstone—if you believed in it you were 
among the elect. Not long before the Conference, the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation, the major union in the industry, had 
declared in favour of immediate nationalisation, It was therefore 
expected that the Conference would be asked, from more than one 
quarter, to face the issue of nationalisation next session and that 
some clear guidance tc the state of feeling on the industrial side 
of the movement would result. 

Events turned out differently. The chairman of the TUC read 
a letter from the Minister of Supply giving an assurance that the 
Government would nationalise the industry, but not necessarily 
in the next session, and after some debate, which did little to clear 
up this vague assurance, the position was accepted by the Con- 
ference as satisfactory by 4,857,000 votes t0.2,360,000. The trade 
un‘ons within the industry ranged themselves on either side very 
neatly. The Confederation and the blast-furnace men were pre- 
pared to trust the to know best about the timing of 
the Bill. The foundry workers and the constructional engincers 
declared for immediate action. , CEE CE gis aes 

What does ‘stand out from the débate at Southport and its 
result is that the Government successfully evaded the real issue 


there, which was when they propose to act. A statement by this 
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Government that it will nationalise iron and steel some day js 


almost meaningless. No doubt, some day, if they are still in pow: ; 
they would like to nationalise Madame Tussaud’s. It may be that 
the Cabinet are stil] undecided whether to include this Bill in the 
King’s Speech for next Session.” It may be that they have already 
compromised the diverging views within their own body and that 
Mr Wilmot’s letter to the TUC is the result. Im the meanti 
the industry is left to wait and see what fate politics will bring to 
it. Certainly many in it will sympathise with Mr A. i 

of the blast-furnace.men. Mr Callighan was against half-baked 
measures likely to injure the industry, just.as he was against the 
risk of post-nationalisation : trikes, of the kind that have occurred 
elsewhere. In short, his union wants no Grimethorpes. Maybe 
the industry has escaped this year’s tumbril ; and maybe, as in 
Paris, one postponement will prove to be just as good as a reprieve. 


2 * x 


German Prisoners in Britain 


It cannot be said that the Prime Minister’s statement on the 
subject of the release of German prisoners of war still in Britain 
is likely to allay the unease that many of them feel at their con- 
tinued detention. The statement was made in the form of a 
to a memorial submitted by the Save Europe Now organisation, 
with wide support, asking that prisoners should be sent home 
before the end of 1948, the date now stated as a target for the 
last release. The best Mr. Attlee could do was to promisé to 
“explore the possibility ” of this ; and there is by now something 
almost sinister about that bland official phrase. Official explom- 
tions of difficult problems are almost predestined to failure, 

The problem of German prisoners of war, in effect, remains 
where it did. In those countries with no shortage of manpower, 
as in the United States, they have been released. Where 
there is a shortage of manpower they have not. The arguments 
advanced to defend this are likewise the same. First there 
is the, very thin, legal argument that since there is no peace 
treaty with Germany there. is no ,obligation to release 
German prisoners. That is followed by a more practical 
one. Germans caused the war, and thus much of the 
Let the Germans stay and help, directly or indirectly, to repair it, 
That is a tolerable argument if countries are given personalities. 
When it is applied to individuals it is not. If Feldwebel X was 
captured by the Americans- at Cherbourg he is probably back 
home, If he was captured by the British at Caen he is probably 
still working on some English farm. Such a state of affairs is 
unjust to the individual and it is better to face that fact thamto 
attempt to bury it in official language. The final issue remains: 
is Britain, or any other country, entitled 10 be unjust to individual 
Germans because the former rulers of Germany were criminally 
unjust to the rest of the world ? That is a moral question, The 
answer of the Government seems to be in the affirmative, 
while it remains so they cannot complain if protests continue.» 

But parallel with the moral argument there is another practical 
one. Retention of the Germans on the ground of manpower short- 
age is a lazy attempt to solve the problem by compulsion of the 
defenceless. Is it certain that the number of Germans. compelled 
to remain and work here could not be replaced by an equal 
number, first, of Germans who would willingly stay here (if paid 
normal wages) plus displaced persons still in. Germany, Austria 
and Italy ? It is always more trouble to think out ways of attract- 
ing people to work than it is of compelling them to work, but in 
other fields that is one of the professed aims of the Labour moye- 
ment as a whole, Are incentives subject to a nationality test? 


* * * 


Fascist Disturbances 


The final two days of the TUC conference at Southport last 
week were marked by two events of some significance, a demonstra- 
tion by the conference of its uneasiness at the spread of virulent 
anti-semitism, and fascist activity, particularly in London, and 4 
debate on the nationalisation of the iron and steel industry. On 
the first the demonstration took the form of a resolution to refer 
back a rather mild paragraph in the TUC annual report on 
“ fascist activities,” which was carried against the executive. 

One does not have to be a trade unionist, or a Jew, or an i 
tant of London, to be concerned over any recrudescence of fascist 
activity in Britain. At the moment the principle vehicle by which 

conduct their ic activities seems to be a0 
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jts meetings are met by Communist demonstrations and the result 
of those meetings is to be seen’ in the London police courts the 
following Monday morning (as was the’ case this week). A more 
serious accusation, made from the Left, is that the Metropolitan 
Police’ are prosecuting one side only and that, although fascist 
speakers indulge in the most open incitements to violence, it is not 
they who are subsequently charged. The facts are hard to come 
by; but it is certainly safe to assume that the dimensions of any 
revival of fascist activity are being vastly exaggerated by the 
professional viewers-with-alarm on the Left. It would be ‘sur- 
prising if the numbers involved ran even into three figures. 

In any case, whatever the dimensions of fascist activity in 
Britain, it is advisable to stick to principle. The principles 
involved are that no man should be punished before he 
commits a crime and that it is no crime to think as you wish. 
This principle must be adhered to and applied to fascist thinkers 
equally with Communists. On the other hand, it is a crime for 
anyone to advocate violence, just as it is a crime, under the Public 
Order Act of 1935, for anyone to wear a black shirt as a uniform. 
Mr Chuter Ede has won a reputation for both balance and firm- 
ness as Home Secretary, and there is no reason to believe that 
those qualities have suddenly deserted him. But it would do no 
harm if he did inform the public whether any speaker in London 
has publicly advocated violence against anyone, whether he has 
sufficient evidence of that to justify a prosecution and, if so, when 
the prosecution will be launched. 

eo * ® 
Turks and Foreigners 


Between the two world power systems, Turkey has chosen 
to belong to the American. There can be few countries where this 
choice has been made with more genuine and widespread popular 
support; yet even here difficulties loom ahead. There is no 
Russian party in Turkey, and it was not hard to suppress attempts 
to form one. But there has been a steady development from 
January, 1946, when Turkey ceased to be a one-party state, until 
today, when the ruling party itself is in danger. 

The government crisis last week, when six ministers resigned, 
reflected a cleavage in the Republican People’s Party, which has 
tuled Turkey ever since the revolution. President Ismet Inénu, 
who succeeded Ataturk as head both of party and state, was in- 
duced to give up leadership of the party after the elections last 
July. In these the newly formed opposition Democratic Party did 
not win many seats, but it got more than was expected. Since then 
it has been making itself felt more and more. 


The full extent of the split in the People’s Party will not be ° 


known until November, when it holds its national congress. At a 
private meeting of its parliamentary group, following the resigna- 
tions of the six ministers, 47 votes were cast against Mr Peker, the 
Prime Minister, and 194 for him. Mr Peker has now resigned 
for “reasons of health.” The number of the dissidents, 
mostly younger deputies, had increased by 13 since a meeting a 
week before; it is possible that they may break away and join the 
Democratic Party if their adherents increase. The differences are 
confined entirely to internal affairs; even in that sphere they are 
not very precise, and to talk of left and right in this context is 
meaningless. But the opposition are supposed to be more friendly 


» t0 private enterprise than the ruling majority. 


As all major industry in Turkey is state industry—for indus- 
trialisation was due to the state—free enterprise in industry among 
a nation of peasants means foreign enterprise. The part to be 
played by foreign enterprise today is a live issue, because there is 
no group in Turkey which wants to see utilities under foreign 
control, and none which wants to de-nationalise the basic indus- 
tties.. American military aid to Turkey was in the first place a 
straightforward inter-Government loan of $100 million for the pur- 
chase of surplus and obsolete equipment, plus expert advice. But 
it is to be followed by large-scale economic aid, which is what 
Turkey really needs; and to make this palatable to Congress it 
seems to be intended that it should take the form of private invest- 
ment by Americans in Turkish development. This was why the 
20th Century Fund appointed Mr Max Weston Thornburg, a US 
engineering consultant, to direct an unofficial economic survey of 
Turkey, with i reference to opportunities for American 
investment. In June, Mr Thornburg startled a Turkish audience 
in Ankara by a forthright warning against the “ extreme expression 
of state socialism ” which he enpeds was lurking in the Turkish 

tion of state control. To carry out the US programme 
® economic aid to Turkey is not going to be as plain sailing as 
it was in Persia or Saudi-Arabia. 


Korean Deadlock 


‘Attempts to settle the problem of Korea on.an agreed Russo- 
can basis have again failed. For two months a Joint Com- 


tt 
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mission has attempted ‘to consult with “democratic Korean 
groups” in order to’ set up a provisional government’ for both 
zones. But the consultations have ‘proved impossible ‘since >the 
Soviet representatives sought to debar “ as undemocratic ” every 
Korean group or individual who was not ‘either Comifiunist or a 
fellow traveller. The Americans also accuse the Russians of seck- 
ing steadily to infiltrate into the southern “American zone trained 
Communist labour leaders and political organisers, When-they 
replied to this Soviet move by arresting a number of “ left-wing 





agitators,” as they termed them, the Russians issued a violent 
statement denouncing the Americans for 


“the mass arrests of leaders and the virtual closing down of 
democratic parties and public organisations of Left tendencies ” 
and for “pogroms of Left democratic newspapers and arrests 
of workers in . . . the press.” 


It was against this sulphurous background that the Americans 
asked that the whole problem of Korea be referred back to the 
Four Powers who signed the Moscow Declaration on Korea— 
Britain, China, Russia and the United States. This suggestion 
was flatly turned down by Mr Molotov, and there for the moment 
the deadlock remains. But it seems more than likely that: the 
United States will submit the dispute ro the General Assembly 
and attempt to secure an impartial inquiry, or report and recom- 
mendations to the occupying Powers on the establishment of a 
Korean regime and the withdrawal of the increasingly unpopular 
occupation forces. 


2 * a 
Statistics Without Food 


After the recent spate of international conferences passing 
well-meaning but ineffective and platitudinous resolutions, it has 
been gratifying to see the Food and Agriculture Organisation at 
Geneva last week take one step in the right direction. They have 
decided that the proposed World Food Council, which is to consist 
of 18 nations, is to be regarded as a long-term institution, rather 
than as one to be brought into operation immediately. The original 
intention was that the World Food Council should take over the 
international allocations of foods and fertilisers from the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council during the coming year. 

It is an open secret that the TEFC has been more tolerated than 
cherished by certain governments, Burt the fault lies not so much 
with the work of that organisation, which has the invidious task 
of aligning the requirements of deficit countries to the export 
surpluses of the producing areas, as with its limited powers. 
Had the World Food Council been instituted for immediate opera- 
tion, it could have done no better—perhaps worse, One of the 
glaring deficiencies at the moment is the lack of reliable inter- 
national statistics and the absence of accurate authoritative, forward 
estimates. These data must exist, if countries participating in such 
an organisation are to have any confidence in its deliberations. 
And that would require a large and well qualified secretariat. 

The World Food Council is now thought of as Spas 
purposes, such as ensuring the maximum mobilisation of for 
human use, promoting long-term agricultural development and 
nutritional programmes, reviewing the commodity ions in 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries and promoting joint activity 
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among governments. These purposes are laudable and necessary, 
but no organisation set up overnight can possibly carry them out 
efficiently. The need of the hour is more food, not new inter- 
national organisations. When the urgency of the problem is past, 
then the World Food Council can be organised. 


* * * 
Gambling with Grain 


Mr Strachey has decided not to accept the October grain 
allocation from the United States owing to the dollar shortage. 
Breadgrain stocks in the United Kingdom are known to be 
satisfactory; it is thus physically possible to postpone purchase 
without affecting the bread rat‘on. But the wisdom of such a 
move is not merely questionable, it is almost imperceptible. 
Perhaps the Minister of Food imagines’ that this withdrawal from 
the American market will have a bearish effect on-grfain prices; 
in any case Britain could not hold off for many months without 
either acquiring 2n alternative source of supply or reducing 
domestic consumption. 

The question, however, is not one of prices—and what appears 
to be the Ministry of Food’s appreciation is questionable enough 
—but of supplies. President Truman has already warned the 
world that the US exportable surplus will be below what was 
hoped for. With the shortage of feed grains, particularly maize, 
American farmers are being urged to feed wheat to livestock. 
Thus by the time Britain thinks fit to come on to the market 
again, American wheat will be scarce, in spite of the bumper 
harvest. 

However, two possibilities may be in Mr Strachey’s mind. 
Slaughter of livestock in the United States is increasing beyond 
the normal seasonal expansion, particularly in ‘the drought- 
affected areas. This increased supply of meat may induce a fall 
in meat prices and thus make it unprofitable to feed high-priced 
wheat, But the current rise on the future’s market is evidently 
one to farmers covering their forward feed requirements. If the 
Marshall Plan goes through, European countries will only be able 
to purchase grain supplies by competing with American farmers. 
There is thus no convincing indication that wheat prices will 
tend to fall; indeed, if Britain must purchase wheat from the 
United States, it should do it now. 

The second possibility is the shipment of 55 million bushels 
(approximately 1} million tons) of wheat from Australia to the 
United Kingdom, which was recently announced by Lord 


Addison. Before the war, Britain received between 1 and 14. 


million tons of wheat annually from Australia, but under the 
international allocation scheme, the Australian exportable surplus 
is now shipped to India and the Pacific. It has not yet been 
divulged whether the shipments to Britain will be additional or 
not; in any case, they will be deducted from Britain’s allocation. 
But, if this wheat was previously diverted in part to dollar-earning 
areas, the Treasury will.now lose yet more of this scarce currency. 
If on the other hand, the wheat was sold to sterling countries, 
how will alternative supplies be provided and from which source? 
If from America, Britain is surely no better off. Nevertheless, 
these §5 million bushels should more than balance the loss of 
American wheat shipments to Britain. 


7 * * 


Musicians’ Monopoly 


To the many thousands who are looking forward to welcoming 
the Vienna State Opera Company next week, the recent protest 
from the London Orchestral Association against the engagement 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra to accompany the opera 
season must have seemed offensive and stupid. The Association, 
it is stated, does not object to concert performances on the stage 
from. foreign orchestras, but it does object to foreign orchestras in 
theatre pits—which for many years in London have been reserved 


for members of the Musicians’ Union only, In reply, the Covent. 


Garden Opera Trust points out that this distinction falsely implies 
that less ability is required to play “Don Giovanni” than the 
“ Haffner” symphony. The Trust also states that it has not 
engaged the Vienna Philharmonic to accompany the opera com- 
pany, but thar it has brought to London the Vienna State Opera 
ensemble, of which the orchestra is an integral part. 

As the Vienna c y was billed to appear over two months 
ago, it may be that last week’s protest was a formality to safeguard 
the musicians’ position in the future. ’ Bur sven as.such it is some 
evidence of the obstructive nature of the Union’s activities. The 
standard of much British orchestral playing has been’ all too slap- 
dash, and at least some of the responsibility for the low standards 
and limited repertoire lies with the Union for its prohibitive 
restrictions on rehearsal time. Only international comparisons can 
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remind the musical public of what standards are possible—the 
Edinburgh Festival has already had a bracing effect here. Inter- 
national competition is more needed in the sphere of opera than 
anywhere else. 
The statement from an official of the Musicians’ Union tha 
they objected to foreign musicians receiving permission to enter 
and perform, without the Union being consulted by the Mini 


‘of Labour, shows the degree of control which this self-important 


Union would like to exercise. The ideals of the closed 

restriction of entry, and self-sufficiency could hardly go further 
or be less appropriate. Apparently music knows no boundaries, 
only trade union demarcation lines, 


The Education of a Scientist 


It is consoling to the ordinary man to know that the scientists 
themselves are concerned about the process of evolution of their 
own species. At the session on “ The Education of a Scientist” 
at the meeting of the British Association last week, a number of 
distinguished scientists strongly criticised the present methods of 
teaching young scientists, as being too narrow and specialised, If 
these lords of their own creation feel misgivings, it is excusable 
for the man in the street to admire as well as fear their works, 
The scientists have a responsibility for controlling as well as 
splitting the atom. 

How is it possible to be botn a good scientist and a good member 
ef society ? The boundaries of scientific knowledge are extending 
at such a rate that it is becoming more and more difficult to keep 
pace with the developments within them, let alone know anything 
outside those boundaries ; politics, history, languages, the arts, and 
even the ability to write decent English prose, become “ frills.” 
This tendency towards specialisation is further aggravated by the 
system of university scholarships, which the universities themselves 
do nothing to counter. In the scramble for scholarships the 
wretched schoolboy is squeezed and drilled to answer more and 
more highly abstruse questions, which a few years ago were only 
studied at the universities, and is allowed 10 neglect all that general 
knowledge and culture which is supposed to characterise civilised 
man. 

To counter this deterioration in genera] atta'nments a number 
of remedies were suggested—to broaden the range of studies at 
school, to give greater emphasis to general papers in the Higher 
School Certificate and scholarship examinations, and to improve 
the quality of science teaching itself. The universities blame the 
schools and the schools the universities, but there is no doubt that 
if the universities refused to accept candidates, however tech- 
nically brilliant, who were unable to express themselves in good 
clear prose and who lacked all the proper interests of an educated 
man, they could work a revolution on the schools. Or, rather, 
they could with one qualification—that the schools can get teachers 
who can teach. There is at present great concern about the. drift 
of good specialist teachers from the upper ranges of the secondaty 
schools and the lack of new recruits from the. universities... The 
Burnham scales for men with good degrees compare most 
unfavourably with what such men can get outside teaching—pat- , 
ticularly in industry. And at present industry is clamouring for 
good scientists. Unless, however, the schools get good teachers 
there is no hope for industry or the universities in the future, 


Shorter Note * 


The further reduction in unemployment which at the middle 
of August was 247,728, or 14 per cent of the total insured popula- 
tion, is the most encouraging feature of the Ministry of Labour's 
latest manpower return. It suggests that in the former black 
spots of unemployment, the old Depressed Areas of South Wales, 
Scotland and the north-east coast, the Board of Trade’s plans 1 
provide alternative employment are at long last bearing fruit. 
Unemployment in Scotland is now $4,000, or 34 cent of the 
insured population. In the northern region, de | ool of 29,683 
is slightly below that of the London and south-eastern region and 
represents 3 per cént of the insured population. The situation in 
Wales, with an unemployment proportion of 5} per cent, is still 
serious, although it shows a marked improvement on fecel 
months. There, the main need is to find work for women, 7 pet 
cent of whom ‘are unemployed. This figure is a glaring example 


of the desirability for greater mobility of labour. Satisfactory 
are the current unemp returns, it is inevitable that with 
the approach of winter, the likelihood of fuel shortage bore ty = 


restriction Of non-essential production, there will again be # 
ihcrensé tel senceghepenesin 7 shed minet sve ati 
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Mr Morrison and_ Incentives 

Sir,—In your issue of August 30th (page 354) commenting on 
my broadcast of August 23rd, you say—“ Mr. Morrison dismissed 
incentives as ‘bunk’.” This follows similar assertions in the 
more partisan Press, 

What I actually said was (see The Listener of August 28th, 
age 352): 
ne People talk a lot about what they call incentives. and for 

myself I believe a lot of this talk is bunk.” 

I should be sorry if The Economist got into a habit of turning 

the qualified into the unqualified.—Yours sincerely, 


HERBERT MORRISON 

[We had no desire to misrepresent Mr Morrison. Even to the 
inaccurate stronger version of the remark we added the comment “ He 
may be right.” And we would be in at least partial agreement with 
what Mr Morrison actually said. A great deal of the present talk 
about incentives is bunk. It is, at least, very doubtful whether anything 
that it is now possible to do by the broadcast distribution of “ incen- 
tives”’ would accomplish more good than harm. But this is because 
of the peculiar circumstances of the moment, and we are glad to notice 
that Mr Morrison appreciates the dangers of generalising from them.— 
Eorror.] 


An Expanded Agriculture 


Sir,—Your article on an expanded agriculture in The Economist 
of August 30th was so admirable that it may be unreasonable to 
criticise. I would, however, like to pursue rather further the 
question of the Schedule B taxation which the writer of the article 
summarily dismissed. 

If one accepts that the principle guiding taxation should be 
“from each according to his ability ” no case can be made out for 
Schedule B, If, on the other hand, one takes a more realistic 


the Editor ~ 


attitude, there is much to. be said for it.. In these days taxation 
1s not merely a method of raising revenue, to be spread. as. fairly 
as possible over the whole ‘community ; it can be a valuable means 
of encouraging céftain types of production and discouraging 
others. It is commonly agreed that the present method of taxation 
discourages output, above a certain level, both among employers 
and employees, whereas what is. needed is precisely the opposite— 
there should be an increasing incentive for production above that 
level rather than a diminishing one. Schedule B offers just this 
increased incentive—a farmer’s profits up to a certain point bears 
tax, but any. additional effort that he makes, over and above that, 
is in effect tax free. Such an incentive is not only cheaper, but 
also far more effective than the increase in prices that has just 
been announced, 


But it would not only be unfair, but also unreasonable, if. such 
an. incentive were offered to the farmer alone, It should be offered 
to the farm worker, and, indeed, to all workers engaged in essential 
industries. They would then be taxed on the basis of their 
statutory wage, and anything they earned over and above that 
would be tax free. The argument against this scheme (apart from 
the obvious objections to any system of discriminatory taxation) is 
the reduction in the. total amount of money collected by direct 
taxation. This can either be met by lowering the level at which 
income tax starts, or by restoring the rate to that which prevailed 
during the war. In its favour are the clear incentives to increased 
production among those-already engaged in essential industries ; 
the incentive to those engaged in non-essential industries to 
transfer to the essential ones, without any direct compulsion ; the 
simplification of office work, both for employers and for the Inland 
Revenue ; and the checking of rising wages and prices which 
cannot be avoided if only orthodox financial incentives are 
employed, 

In the face of these advantages, it is surely for the opponents 
of Schedule B applied not only to farmers but to employees also 
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to make out a strong case why it should not be introduced.—Yours 
faithfully, H. D. WALSTON. 


Thriplow Farms, Cambridge 

[We cannot accept Mr. Walston’s proposition that the. burden of 
proof about Schedule B rests upon us. He admits that on grounds of 
equity ‘no case can be made out for it. His —— for the taxation 
of farmers’ and farmworkers’ incomes up to the limit of a 
statutory profit or wage may have some iets in terms ae incen- 
tive, but surely it is against public policy and sound fiscal practice to 
create a class of privileged incomes which would largely escape their 
fair share of taxation?—Ep1Tor.] 


S1r,—In your leading article “An Expanded Agriculture ” you 
ask “First, what are the Government’s reasors for believing that 
British exports will never again be sufficient to pay for the pre- 
war volume of imports?” May I offer a realistic answer from an 
entirely detached standpoint? 

Britain is now remitted to a position of external indebtedness 
on capital account and of a precarious balance in her domestic 
finance maintainable, if at all, at its wonted levels, by importing 
raw materials (for processing and export) and food for its work 
people (or a large proportion of them) whilst they manufacture 
for export. The countries that supply the raw materials and food 
on the other hand have largely passed through the initial stages 
of development and are hard at work, in different degrees, in 
organising their own primary and secoudary industries. Examples 
are Canada, Australasia, South Africa, Argentina, Brazil and 
others which are all rich in undeveloped resuurces—India, China 
and Japan are not far behind them. All these countries are far 
distant, and British commerce with them involves voyages across 
at least one ocean. This is the crux of the position, and those 
who cannot realise it have failed to cross the pons asinorum. 
British exports, in competition with the output of the primary 
and secondary industries of the developing countries, are handi- 
capped by the cost of (a) freights and tmsurance for a double 
transoceanic voyage, and (b) high wage rates and almost paralys- 
ing taxation applicable to the processing in Britain of the imported 
raw materials. Can British industry and commerce with such a 
handicap still win through? 

A final factor is that the most welcome of British exports to the 
developing countries is the export of skilled labour, craftsmen, 
organising engineers and technicians. They will get excellent 
terms and prospects. But their departure marks an economic 
loss to Britain. 

I submit tha~ on broad lines, this is the true picture.-—Yours 
faithfully, Henry Harrison 

Stephen’s Green Club, Dublin 

Smr,—Your article on “An Expanded Agriculture” ends by 
claiming that 

the British industrial consumer, by his failure to produce efficiently 

for export, has deserved to reap this bitter harvest. But he has at 

least the right, before he agrees to this new policy, to demand the 
fullest and most convincing answers to three sets of fundamental 
questions. 

I am not quite sure who “ the British industrial consumer” 
may be, but is not the most fundamental question for every food 
consumer the one which our rulers ought to have asked them- 


selves two years ago—Where Is the Food to Come From ? If at | 


last they have been brought to realise that there is, in substance, 
only one answer, they are surely to be congratulated, not accused 
of advancing a “doctrine of despair.” For there could be no 
despair greater than that which would be engendered by an in- 
definite period of sub-nutrition pending the miraculous return of 
world agricultural conditions which have ceased to exist. 


May I suggest. with all respect, that it is the writer of the 
article who should be asked “fundamental questions,” such as 


(a) What grounds he has for stating that “it is as good as certain 
that world prices for food will fall, and fall ante — long ” ? 
Is this not the sort of wishful thinking which has produced 
the present food crisis ? 

(b) What he means by agricultural “ efficiency,” bearing in mind 
that the number of acres of fertile land at our disposal are strictly 
lirhited, while our need for food is great and is increasing ? 


(c) What alternative to higher prices and extra capital he has to 
put forward as a more “ economical method of “procuring 
fi supplies ” ? 

(d) Whether che read the new Agri Bill befor asserting 
that there are “no sanctions to ensure farming ” ? y 


(e) What he expects farmers to do eee 71 a 
7 2 os nx ths what everyone is Bein sto ; 


What grounds he ha 
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(g) Why he implies that it is somehow reprehensible in such 
farmers to «‘pay off debts and.put by profits for retirement ” > 
(h) he is so perturbed at the projected increase in cereal 
distress, teeta. tikes cereals are essential, not only for human con. 
sumption, but for ye the livestock and poultry of which he 
seems to approve ? 
os should be “certain beyond doubt” that an increase 
the production of essential wealth “ will mean a further, and 
a ee in ie tee hee ate eee 
Some considerations which should be of interest to your 
tributor (and readers) are to be found in “ The Case ao the Full 
Development of Agriculture” published by the Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Association, and in the Memorandum on Food Production 
prepared by the Research Committee of the Economic Reform 
Club and submitted last winter to the Ministers of Food and 
Agriculture.—Yours faithfully, 
Jorian E, F. Jenks 
Walnut Tree Manor, Haughley, Suffolk. 


Italy’s Former Colonies 


Sir,—Having recently returned from serving with the British 
Military Administration in Somalia, I should like to comment on 
the correspondence arising from the article in your issue of June 
28th, I find it disturbing to read such palpably partial views as 
those of Professor Bentwich and others who use Ethiopia’s former 
misfortunes to put forward specious arguments for the transfer 
to her of neighbouring Italian Colonies. Of Eritrea, where the 
position is admittedly somewhat different, I am not qualified to 
speak, but I am certain that the future of Somalia does not depend 
upon Ethiopia. 

Certainly Somalia is “an unappetising desert,” but, as Mr Cora 
points out, great efforts had already been made to develop the 
.erritory agriculturally where possible ; indeed, by the outbreak of 
the European War, a considerable quantity of bananas and citrus 


. fruits, as well as some cotton, was being exported to Europe. The 


From The Economist of 1847 


September 11, 1847. 


We cannot allow the meeting of the Marseilles Free Trade 
Society (Association Marseillaise du Libre Echange) on the 
24th ult., to pass without some further mention of it than — 
a couple of lines amongst our foreign intelligence. “ More 
than a thousand persons,” says the Courter de Marseille, 

“crowded the large room, too small for the multitude 
assembled, to hear the two deputies of Marseilles, MM. 
Clapier and Reybaud, M. Fred. Bastiat, the zealous apostle 
in France of Free Trade, and with the of applauding 
one of the most eloquent orators of the age, M. de Lamartine, 
who had promised to honour the meeting by his presence.” 
They were not disappointed. The great poet was there; 
M. F. Bastiat, the Cobden of France, was there ; the two 
deputies were there; and there was assembled an * gudience 
of merchants, and others, of Marscilles—almost comparable, 
in numbers, to those which crowded Covent Garden to hear 
the orators of the ee A great number of ladies were 
present, as at Covent Garden, to listen to discussions of 
polit economy. Such an evént, to be followed by the 
approaching meeting of a Congress of Political Economists, 
at Brussels . . is one of the significant signs of the progress 
of that “new faith” on the Continent, which has wrought 
such great changes in England, and which, atcording to the 
President, M. L. Luce; “is consistent with the designs .. . 
of Providence, sharing unequally its divine gifts amongst the © 
numerous families of mankind.” adopted in 

and i minds 


of , it must, ere long, become the creed, not of one 
nation or of one sect, but the universal creed of mankind. 
M. rept ry ay omen angina og ep a0 
compliment to M. Lamartine, quoting his fine phrase, 
“La ines Same age. homagen, oes" ia +, due Parbitraire 
oe ; “and M, de artine cro the 
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British in the White Highlands of 
assistance by the Italian y i 
of an extensive irrigation scheme at . Until the Ethiopian 
war brought in hor f gangsters and thugs recruited by the 
Fascists, together with their camp followers, there was no evidence 
of any more harsh treatment of the natives than can be found in 
colonies of other nations. Even if the war did result in compulsion 
of labour, with some attendant ill-treatment, there was full employ- 
ment. The absence of this now is clearly reflected in the general 
lawlessness in Mogadishu and other towns. 

As Professor Bentwich apparently recognises, the Somalis, 
essentially a nomadic people, are not ready for self-government, in 
spite of recent ostentatious demonstrations to the contrary by the 
vociferous Somali Youth League. The alternative propounded by 
the admirers of Ethiopia (whose Government has difficulty in 
keeping its own house in order) is that Somalia should be “ linked ” 
to Ethiopia, to which it is “ historically, ethnically and economically 
attached.” It would not be impossible to show that these attach- 
ments are not so strong as they appear, but there is a more 
important consideration—religion, not to mention the language 
difficulty. It is noteworthy that the handful of Ethiopians resident 
in Mogadishu are unpopular with the majority of Somalis, and 
there is certainly no widespread desire for closer contact, 

The statement in the British official publication The First to be 
Freed that the Somalis “had a positive hatred for their ex- 
masters” was a particularly unfortunate one. The authors may 
have intended it to have a. wartime propaganda value, but it is 
more likely that they mistook contempt for hatred. The Somalis 
had seen a well-equipped European army defeated after a brief 
campaign, and the reaction was naturally a feeling of admiration 
for the conquerors. Six years of an amateur, if well-meaning 
British Military Administration has disillusioned them, but it has 
not led to a desire for union with Ethiopia or for immediate inde- 
pendence. On the contrary, there is now a considerable proportion 
of the population more favourably inclined to the Italians than 
tothe British. Italian is widely spoken by all classes in Mogadishu 
and other places, and Tralian influences ere st‘ll strong. A demo- 
cratic Italy, under adequate supervision, could do much towards 
developing a backward territory, at the same time preparing the 
Somalis for eventual self-government, An Ethiopian overlordship, 
on the contrary, would be as harsh and corrupt as ever the Fascist 
rule is alleged to have been. However, the main requirement for 
all the Colonies is speed, and the longer they are left under make- 


Books and 


Philosophy and the Sociologist 


“Reason and U Essays in Sociology and 


nreason 
Social Philosophy.’’ 


in ete: 
By M Cinenert., Longmans, for 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


327 pages, 15s. 


Tue title of Professor Ginsberg’s book is really an ad hoc inven: 
tion to cover a mixed bag of occasional writings scattered over 
sixteen years. The form of the book, in fact, rules out sustained 
or developed argument. Its sixteen essays are loosely strung 
together, and vary much in subject, scale, and success, It is diffi- 
cult to avoid broken interest, and not until the reader has plodded 
a pedestrian course through the first third of the book does he 
begin to discover the distinctive traits of the author’s thought. A 
dull book is a likely verdict from the casual reader—which is a 
pity, for somewhere about page 100, Professor Ginsberg begins 
to write as if he had something to say, and the last two parts have 
a good deal of meat to compensate for the bread at the other end 
the sausage. 
To be frank, Professor Ginsberg is much better at developing 
his own thought than at making other people’s ideas interesting. 
y is likely to be fired with enthusiasm by his account of 
the problems and methods of sociology or the sketchy review of 
Tecent tendencies in sociology. It is the brief paper on Social 
Science and Social Philosophy which first comforts a reviewer’s 
flagging sense of duty. Professor Ginsberg argues, with the con- 
viction born of long experience of teaching, that a separation 
between the questions. of fact dealt with by the social sciences and 
the questions of value dealt with by social philosophy tends to 
og a distorted view, The fledgling sociologist, untrained to 
¢ and weigh judgments of value, hovers between scepticism 
and dogmatism. (Professor Ginsberg’s first epigram in one hun- 
dred and twenty-three pagts matks his quickened interest). 
'y either conclude’ that moral judgments do not permit 
tational analysis but are matters of taste or feeling about which 
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shift administrations, starved for both funds and policy, the , 

difficult it-will: be to implement whatever decision is finally taken. 
Yours. faithfully, 


Eric H. Dopson 
The Knoll, Ladythorn Crescent, Bramhall. ie 


‘¢Premium Days ’’ «in Engineering 


Sir,—I should like to reply to the point raised by Mr L. D. 
— in your issue of ng 30th in regard to the loss of pro- 

ction in engineering allied industries con 
so-called “ premium days.” o “RRR: HO A 
i I can only assume that Mr Levy's criticism of the effect of these 

premium days ” is based on his experience of a particular district 
where there is no local “holiday week” and the balance of the 
premium days over the ordinary Bank Holidays falls on the days 
immediately following the Bank Holidays. May I, therefore, 
enlighten your correspondent on the position obtaining on the 
North East Coast and in the majority of areas where there isa 
traditional holiday period? 

Certain Bank Holidays are agreed premium days. ‘The balance 
of premium days, in the period prior to the holidays-with-pay 
agreement fell within the local holiday week, in this area Newcastle 
Race Week, i.c., Tuesday noon to Saturday noon. Subsequent to 
the introduction of holidays-with-pay and the staggered holidays 

, the premium payment days were transferred from Race 
Week to the official holiday week of the firm concerned, and they 
are not paid at overtime rates unless they are worked during the 
holiday week. That is to say that although Race Week is the last 
full week in June, if a firm’s holiday week is fixed for the last wéck 
in July, then overtime payment is only made to thase workers who 
are called upon to work any part of the period from Tuesday to 
Friday during the last week in July: In no casé, obviously; does 
this involve more than a few necessary maintenance workers; and 
there is no loss to production. 

If the position as stated by Mr Levy obtains in certain districts, 
then may I suggest that the obvious. remedy is im discussion 
between the local engineering employers and the Confederation of 
Engineering arid Shipbuilding Unions for the purpose of agreeing 
a transfer of the premium days, other than Bank Holidays, to the 
recognised holiday week?—Yours faithfully, 

Marjorie NasH# 

43 Hillfield, Monkseaton, Northumberland. 
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there can be no argument, or else they accept the now fashionable 
dogma that value judgments merely express the needs of the 
dominant sections within any given community.” But these are 
both large assumptions, not. to be swallowed uncritically ; they 
need discussion and examination, Here is the importance for the 
sociologist of a philosophical training which would enable him to 
bring out into the open and test disreputable prejudices and 
hidden assumptions disguised too often by talk about the moral 
neutrality of the social sciences. 

In half a dozen of the later essays in this book Professor 
Ginsberg shows with real success the fruitfulness of philosophical 
method applied to social problems. What he does is to take some 
large topic like National Character, Anti-Semitism, the Causes 
of War, the Idea of Progress, each of which has become encrusted 
with prejudice and obscured by muddled thinking. . He then 
examines, with patience and lucidity, the different views that are 
held about these topics, disentangling the self-conttadictions and 
laying bare the improbable assumptions which they invoive. At 
the same time, he has a shrewd eye for the underlying truth con- 
tained in facile and well-worn generalisations on such matters 
as national character. This essay on National Character and the 
concluding lecture on Moral Progress show Professor Ginsberg’s 
method at its best. It is quiet and unpretentious—deceptively so, 
perhaps—without any displays of intellectual fireworks or gaudy 
paradoxes, but it has the effect of leaving the reader a good deal 
clearer about the issues involved in these much-thumbed 
problems. i 

Professor Ginsberg at one point refers to Bertrand Russell’s 
remark that if only men could agree about matters of fact, they 
would find their disagreements. on judgments of value far less 
formidable than they commonly imagine. One of the chief justi- 
fications of the social studies is the very considerable area which 
the pioneers in such studies as anthropology, comparative morals, 
comparative religion and the investigation of social customs and 
conventions have reclaimed from the quicksands of controversy. 





In these later essays Professor Ginsberg suggests further ways in 
which the most controversial questions can be simplified by the 
cool scientific investigation of questions of fact hitherto treated 
as matters for inspired guesses or simple dogmatic assertion. His 
own analysis illustrates no less clearly the advantages of clear, 
critical, distinterested thought, even when neither very profound 
nor original, over the intellectual muddle of the woolly-minded 
and the specious simplifications of the partisan. 


Middle Eastern Minorities 


“ Minorities in the Arab World.’’ By A. H. Hourani, Issued 

-under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs, by Oxferd University Press. 140 pages. 
16s. 6d. 


Tus is an excellent study of the position of religious and racial 
minorities in the Arab world, which was completed in the first 
half of 1945. The author excludes from his field of study the 
question of European Jews in Palestine and the relation of Sunnis 
and Shi‘ah in Iraq. gad 

The first part of the book is devoted to a general descripuon 
of the minorities, their historical background and their several 
problems. The effect of increased interference by the Great 
European Powers in the Middle East from the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire onwards and how this has largely conditioned 
the outlook of many of the Christian minorities in the Levant 
and their relationships to the majority is clearly brought out. The 
effect of increased trade with Europe and America, leading to the 
growth of a new type of minority, is described and also the spread 
of Western education, which further widened the gap between 
the Christian minorities and majority. The author has some 
interesting remarks to make on the attitude of Moslems ro Western 
civilisation, the effect of the rise of nationalism on the position 
of the minorities, the influence of the examples of Turkey and the 
USSR after the first world war, and of social change within the 
Arab world itself. 

The second part of the book describes the position of the 
minorities territory by territory and brings out the conflicting 
trends both among the minorities themselves and in the attitude 
of the majority towards them. The author regards the Christian- 
Moslem problem of the Levant states to be largely a question 
of Franco-Arab relations, while he considers a settlement of the 
relation of Sunni. and Shi‘ah and of the relation of Iraq to the 
rest of the Arab world fundamental to a settlement of the minority 
problems of Iraq. 

The immediate problems of the minorities are seen; not in 
isolation, but as one aspect of the prevailing ‘instability of the 
political life of the Arab world. The author considers certain 
essential guarantees necessary to enable the minorities to lead 
a normal and healthy Ife, and believes that a prerequisite to the 
ultimate solution of the problem of the relationship of the different 
cemmunities, which must take place, not only in the political, but 
also in the intellectual and spiritual sphere, is a solution of the 
problem of the instability of mdigenous governments. 


Was Hess Mad? 


“The Case of Rudolf Hess.’’ Edited by J. R. Rees, MD, 
FRCP. Heinemann. 224 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Wuen Hess stood up in the dock at Nuremberg on November 
30, 1945, and said, “ The reasons why I simulated loss of memory 
were tactical,” the world laughed ; but some withheld judgment. 
They reflected that it is often mmpossible for the unstable man 
who, for example, is invalided for psychiatric reasons from the 
Army to face this failure. How much more satisfying for him 
to believe that he has “worked his ticket.” That their caution 
was wise is clearly shown by this. book, in which Hess’s back- 
ground and personality, his behaviour and state of mind while 
in this country and at Nuremberg are fully described by the 
psychiatrists who looked after him. 

Although the approach is medical and the account strictly a 
case-study, the political motives for his flight are not ignored 
because, in the event, they proved to be so psyc 
In the main the language used is suitable for the layman as well 
oo et eatic apes rom. 8. biahiy sapenionion er devoted 
to the ps y of the case which, writen in the customary 
jargon of the subj will be difficult for many to understand ; 
Hess steadily emerges from 
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tion for his trial, and finally in a letter pexmitting: publication: 
of this book, and! the abnormal behaviour ‘based: upon these 
fantastic beliefs, could only have led, had he been an Englishman,- 
to his certification as insane? Delusions of this type, however,. 
have always to be evaluated in terms of the culture in which they. 
have grown up. Can Hess be called mad, if his -persecutory: 
delusions, which led him to bélieve that he was being: poisoned, 
and tortured, are considered in’ relation to the highly abnormal, 
environment of Nazi Germany? With one or two dissenting. 
voices, the doctors have concluded that he was not mad, in the: 
strictly medical sense that he was not suffering from a progres. 
sive paranoid psychosis. His illness, for that he suffered from 
a mental illness there can be no doubt, was a reaction of a highly 
unstable personality to the imminence of his failure in his own 
country, and to the stress of having his mission rejected and of 
being detained as a prisoner of war. This view accords with the: 
results of the psychological tests carried out on him at Nuremberg 
and with his transient hysterical symptoms. — : 
Hess had little or no insight into his delusional illness, and his 
claim to have been malingering referred only to his penodic 
losses of memory, relatively unimportant episodes in his ‘case 
history. When he “recovered” so dramatically during his trial; 
all the facts related in this interesting book were known to few; 
The doctors have had the last laugh, for the expert commission 
which examined him before the trial explicitly stated: “the 
amnesia of Hess may end upon his being brought to trial.” 


- 
Cartels Analysed 

“ The Aluminum Cartel.’’ By Louis Marlio. Brockings Institute 

(Fabers). 129 pages. 9s. 6d. 
“International Cartels.’’ By Ervin Hexner. Pitman. 555 

pages. 30s. 
It is nearly time for writers on cartels to form a carte] them- 
selves with a view to avoiding duplication and exchanging 
technical information, .f not to allocating markets and restricting 
production. The formidable bibliography already existing, to 
which was added within the last month Professor Whittlesey’s 
exceilent study “ Nanonal Interest and International Cartels,” has 
now been strengthened by two new volumes, also from the United 
States, covering much of the same ground, though from instruc- 
tively different angles. Professor Hexner’s encyclopedic work 
consists, as to haif its length, of appendices giving the actual texts 
of cartel agreements, and thus provides a body of material for 
study more solid than anything in the contributions of his rivals 
or colleagues. The study re has the dispassionateness and 

a 


apparent inconclusiveness judge’s summing up—it is for the 


jury to décide. Mr ‘Marlto, for twenty years managing director or - 


chairman of the French Aluminium Company and for thirteen 
years Chairman of the International Aluminium Cartel, supplies 
an authoritative apologia for his organisation’s policy, backed by 
production statistics, price analyses, and detailed examination of 
inter-company negotiations afd relationships. 

Despite a natural difference in approach, the two authors reach, 
explicitly or implicitly, very similar conclusions. Short of a com- 
plete change in public attitudes, in international trade policy, i 
commercial and patent law, cartel agreements, formal or informal, 
are bound to exist. Such agreements may result in a net restri¢« 
tion of trade, in exploitation of the consumer, in penalising pro 
gress, in strangling technical advance, and al) the other traditional’ 
crimes of monopoly But they need not; on the contrary, they 
may diffuse the best techniques, fruitfully marry inventions, and: 
pass On to consumers the benefits of a rational and well-integrated 
co-operation. Mr Marlio claims, with evidence, that, apart from 
a shortlived and financially disastrous ing period forty: 
years ago, that is precisely what the Aluminum Cartel has done; 
and Professor Hexner, in dealing with that industry, says norhing 
to contradict him. But Mr Marlio, like Professor Hexner (and 
Professor Whittlesey) is unwilling to leave to the leaders of cartel 
ised industry the power to combine in just such ways and for 
just such ends as they chcose. Combination must be for promo- 
tion of trade, not for its restriction, the terms of agreements must 
be subject to authoritative scrutiny, and the authority should be 
international perhaps an agency le] to, or actually deriving 
from, the International Labour , thinks Mr Marlio; perhaps 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Military Republic? 


(From Our US 


HE Eisenhower-for-President boom, publicised to coincide 

with the American Legion Convention and corroborated by 
a Gallup poll, offers an occasion to speculate on the extent to 
which the United States is becoming a military republic. 

Running a victorious general for the Presidency is an old 
American custom. It began with Washington, though the better 
part of a decade elapsed between the end of the actual fighting 
and his inauguration, during which he performed a not incon- 
siderable civilian service as chairman of the Constitution-making 
convention. It happened again after 1848 and 1865 ; Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Rough Rider charge up San Juan Hill helped him 
on the steeper ascent to the Presidency ; and, if Pershing’s cold 
correctness failed to turn into a candidacy, it was not for want 
of ears hopefully kept to a ground that echoed no stampede in 
his direction. 

No one is sure if General Eisenhower is a Republican, how- 
however natural it appears to the group that for some time has 
been working for him in Kansas. But the respective supporters 
of Mr Dewey and Mr Taft must be wondering if he is not a 
very threatening alternative to their success on an early ballot. 
An Eisenhower-Stassen ticket, it is admitted, might be popular 
enough to reduce Democratic certainties to South Carolina 
and Mississippi (it would offer the one circumstance in which 
Mr Stassen could run with dignity in the second spot). But 
unless the need for that much popularity were very clear, it is 


Editorial Staff) 


unlikely that the regular party stalwarts would want a band- 
wagon on whose front seat room was not made for one of their 
own number—Mr Martin, for instance. 

In disclaiming his candidacy some months ago, General 
Eisenhower pointed to his past as a professional soldier. Yet 
it is unlikely that the charge of being a military man would 
be made with much conviction against him. Perhaps because 
of his Guildhall speech at war’s end, perhaps more because of 
a public friendliness unalloyed by brass, he is assumed to be 
in accord with civilian views about a proper. relation between 
a democratic country and its armed forces. Secretary Marshall, 
too, whose declaration of no political ambitions on accepting 
civilian office was taken seriously, is: credited with a similar 
devotion, perhaps indeed more finely tempered, to a civilian 
society. 

So there is not much to the idea that the election of General 
Eisenhower would be a move in the direction of a military 
republic. But that is not to say that signs of a military republic 
are not visible in the United States. The maintenance of lively 
democratic institutions under the shroud of.a necessary military 
security is no easy matter. 

A number of the trends toward a military republic were 
begun for reasons irrelevant to the issue. It is an anomaly for 
a country that fondly imagines itself to be non-militarist to 
have the civilian functions of its government exercised through 
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holds to be the essential safeguards, international as well as 
national, for the minorities of the Arab world, and makes 
proposals about the machinery which should be set up to 
ensure their realization. 
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among governments. These purposes are laudable and necessary, 
but no organisavon set up overnight can possibly carry them out 
efficiently. The need of the hour is more , Not mew inter- 
national organisations. When the urgency of the problem is past, 
then the World Food Council can be organised. 


* * e 
~ Gambling with Grain 


Mr Strachey has decided not to accept the October grain 
allocation from the United States owing to the dollar shortage. 
Breadgrain stocks in the United Kingdom ate known to be 
satisfactory; it is thus physically possible to postpone purchase 
without affecting the bread ration. But the wisdom of such a 
move is not merely questionable, it is almost imperceptible. 
Perhaps the Minister of Food imagines that this wi wal from 
the American market will have a bearish effect on grain prices; 
in any case Britain could not hold off for many months without 
either acquiring an alternative source of supply or reducing 
domestic consumption. 

The question, however, is not one of prices—and what appears 
to be the Ministry of Food’s appreciation is questionable enough 
—but of supplies. President Truman has already warned the 
world that the US exportable surplus will be below what was 
hoped for. With the shortage of*feed grains, particularly maize, 
American farmers are being urged to feed wheat to livestock. 
Thus by the time Britain thinks fit to come on to the market 
again, American wheat will be scarce, in spite of the bumper 
harvest. 

However, two possibilities may be in Mr. Strachey’s mind. 
Slaughter of livestock in the United States is increasing beyond 
the normal seasonal expansion, particularly in the drought- 
affected areas. This increased supply of meat may induce a fall 
in meat prices and thus make it unprofitable to feed high-priced 
wheat, But. the current rise on the future’s market is evidently 
one to farmers covering their forward feed requirements. If the 
Marshall Plan goes through, European countries will only be able 
to purchase grain supplies by competing with American farmers. 
There is thus no convincing indication that wheat prices will 
tend to fall; indeed, if Britain must purchase wheat from the 
United States, it should do it now. 

The second possibility is the shipment of 55 million bushels 
(approximately 1} million tons) of wheat from Australia to the 
United Kingdom, which was. recently announced by Lord 


Addison. Before the war, Britain received between 1 and 14. 


million tons of wheat annually from Australia, but under the 
international! allocation scheme, the Australian exportable surplus 
is now shipped to India and the Pacific. It has not yer been 
divulged whether the shipments to Britain will be additional or 
not; in amy case, they will be deducted from Britain’s allocation. 
But, if this wheat was previously diverted in part to dollar-earning 
areas, the Treasury will:now lose yet more of this scarce currency. 
If on the other hand, the wheat was sold to sterling countries, 
how will alternative supplies be provided and from which source? 
‘If from America, Britain is surely no better off. Nevertheless, 
these §5 million bushels should more than balance the loss of 
American wheat shipments to Britain. 


* * « 


Musicians’ Monopoly 


To the many thousands who are looking forward to welcoming 
the Vienna State Opera Company next week, the recent protest 
from the London Orchestral Association against the engagement 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra to accompany the opera 
season must have seemed offensive and stupid, e Association, 
it is stated, does not object to. concert performances on the stage 
from foreign orchestras, but it does object to foreign orchestras in 
theatre pits—which for many years in London have been reserved 


for members of the Musicians’ Union only, In reply, the Covent. 


Garden Opera Trust points out that this distinction falsely implies 
that less ability is required to play “Don Giovanni” than the 
“Haffner” symphony. The Trust also states that it has not 
engaged the Vienna Philharmonic to accompany the opera com- 
pany, but that it bas brought to London the Vienna State Opera 
ensemble, of which the orchestra is an integral part. . 

' As the Vienna company was billed to appear over two months 
ago, it may be that last week's prorat .ee a formality to safeguard 
the musicians’ position in the future. Bur ste as such et ~ 
evidence of the obstructive nature of the Union’s activities’ The 
standard of much British orchestral playing has been'‘all too slap- 
dash, and at least some of the responsibility for the low standards 
and limited repertoire lies with the Union for its p 
restrictions on rehearsal time. Only international tom 
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remind the musical public of what standards are possible—the 
Edinburgh Festival has already had a bracing effect here, 
national competition is more needed in the sphere of opera than 
anywhere else. 

The statemept from an official of the Musicians’ Union tha 
they objected to foreign musicians receiving permission to enter 
and perform, without the Union being consulted by the Ministry 
of Labour, shows the degree of control which this self-i 
Union would like to exercise. The ideals of the cl 
restriction of entry, and self-sufficiency could hardly go f 
or be less appropriate. Apparently music knows no 
only wade union demarcate lines, 


Hil 


The Education of a Scientist 


It is consoling to the ordinary man to know that the scientists 
themselves are concerned about the process of evolution of their 
own species. At the session on “ The Education of a Scientisr” 
at the meering of the British Association last week, a number of 
distinguished scientists strongly criticised the present methods of 
teaching young scientists, as being too narrow and specialised. ‘If 
these lords of their own creation feel misgivings, it is excusable 
for the man in the street to admire as well as fear their 
The scientists have a responsibility for controlling as well as 
splitting the atom. an 

How is it possible to be both a good scientist and a good m 
of society ? The boundaries of scientific knowledge are extendin 
at such a rate that it is becoming more and more difficult to keep 
pace with the developments within them, let alone know anything 
outside those boundaries ; politics, history, languages, the arts, and 
even the ability to write decent English prose, become “ frills” 
This tendency towards specialisation is further aggravated by the 
system of university scholarships, which the universities themselves 
do nothing to counter. In the scramble for scholarships the 
wretched schoolboy is squeezed and drilled to answer more and 
more highly abstruse questions, which a few years ago were only 
studied at the universities, and is allowed 10 neglect all that general 
knowledge and culture which is supposed to characterise civilised 
man. 

To counter this deterioration in genera] attainments a number 
of remedies were suggested—to broaden the range of studies at 
school, to give greater emphasis to general papers in the Hi 
School Certificate and scholarship examinations, and to imps 
the quality of science teaching itself. The universities blame the 
schools and the schools the universities, but there is no doubs shat 
if the universities refused to accept candidates, however tech- 
nically brilliant, who were unable to express themselves in.good 
clear prose and who lacked all the proper interests of an alec 
man, they could work a revolution on the schools.. Or, rather 
they could with one qualification—that the schools can get teachers 
who can teach. There is at present great concern about the. 
of good specialist teachers from the upper ranges of the secom 
schools and the lack of new recruits from the universities... TI 
Burnham scales for men with good degrees compare most 
unfavourably with what such men can get outside teaching—par- , 
ticularly in industry. And at present industry is .clamouring for 
good scientists. Unless, however, the schools get good teachers 
there is no hope for industry or the universities in the future. 
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Shorter Note ° 


The further reduction in unemployment which at the middle 
of August was 247,728, or r} per cent of the total insured popula 
tion, is the most encouraging feature of the Ministry of Labour's 
latest manpower return. It suggests that in the former black 
spots of unemployment, the old Depressed Areas of South Wales 

cotland and the north-east coast, the Board of Trade’s plans 1 
provide alternative employment are at long last bearing fruit 
Unemployment in Scotland is now §4,000, or 34 cent of the 
insured population. In the northern region, the heute of 29,68 
is slightly below that of the London and south-eastern region 4 

resents 3 per cent of the insured population. The situation 
Wa s, with an unemployment proportion of 5} per cent, Bae 
serious, although it shows a marked improvement on fetemt 
months. There, the main need is to find work for women, 7 
cent of whom are unemployed. ‘This figure is a 
of the desirability for greater mobility of labour. " Satisf 
are the current unemployment returns, it is i rome? the 
the approach of winter, the likelihood of fuel ortage and” 
revtiedon exon oF non-essential production, “there will: again be 
increas¢ in unemploymémt. ee ae 
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Letters to 
Mr Morrison and_ Incentives 


Str,—In your issue of August 30th (page 354) commenting on 
my broadcast of August 23rd, you say—* Mr. pidieon dismissed 
incentives as *‘bunk’.” This follows similar assertions in the 
more partisan Press. 

What I actually said was (see The Listener of August 28th, 

e 352): 
aes People talk a lot about what they call incentives. and for 

myself I believe a lot of this talk is bunk.” 

I should be sorry if The Economist got into a habit of turning 

the qualified into the unqualified.—Yours sincerely, 


HERBERT MORRISON 

{We had no desire to misrepresent Mr Morrison. Even to the 
inaccurate stronger version of the remark we added the comment “ He 
may be right.” And we would be in at least partial agreement with 
what Mr Morrison actually said. A great deal of the present talk 
about incentives is bunk. It is, at least, very doubtful whether anything 
that it is now possible to do by the broadcast distribution of “ incen- 
tives” would accomplish more good than harm. But this is because 
of the peculiar circumstances of the moment, and we are glad to notice 
that Mr Morrison appreciates the dangers of generalising from them.— 
Eorror.} 


An Expanded Agriculture 


Sir,—Your article on an expanded agriculture in The Economist 
of August 30th was so admirable that it may be unreasonable to 
criticise. I would, however, like to pursue rather further the 
question of the Schedule B taxation which the writer of the article 
summarily dismissed. 

If one accepts that the principle guiding taxation should be 
“from each according to his ability” no case can be made out for 
Schedule B. If, on the other hand, one takes a more realistic 





the Editor 


attitude, there is much to be said for it. In these days taxation 
1s Not merely a method of raising revenue, to be spread as fairly 
as possible over the whole community ; it can be a valuable means 
of encouraging ceftain types of production and discouraging 
others. It is commonly agreed that the present method of taxation 
discourages output, above a certain level, both among employers 
and employees, whereas what is needed is precisely the opposite— 
there should be an increasing incentive for production above that 
level rather than a diminishing one. Schedule B offers just this 
increased incentive—a farmer’s profits up to a certain point bears 
tax, but any additional effort that he makes, over and above that, 
is in effect tax free. Such an incentive is not only cheaper, but 
also far more effective than the increase in prices that has just 
been announced. 

But it would not only be unfair, but also unreasonable, if such 
an incentive were offered to the farmer alone, It should be offered 
to the farm worker, and, indeed, to all workers engaged in essential 
industries. They would then be taxed on the basis of their 
statutory wage, and anything they earned over and above that 
would be tax free. The argument against this scheme (apart from 
the obvious objections to any system of discriminatory taxation) is 
the reduction in the total amount of money collected by direct 
taxation. This can either be met by lowering the level at which 
income tax starts, or by restoring the rate to that which prevailed 
during the war. In its favour are the clear incentives to increased 
production among those.already engaged in essential industries ; 
the incentive to those engaged in non-essential industries to 
transfer to the essential ones, without any direct compulsion ; the 
simplification of office work, both for employers and for the Inland 
Revenue ; and the checking of rising wages and prices which 
cannot be avoided if only orthodox financial incentives are 
employed. 

In the face of these advantages, it is surely for the opponents 
of Schedule B applied not only to farmers but to employees also 
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to make out a strong case why it should not be introduced.—Yours 
faithfully, H. D. WALSTON. 


Thriplow Farms, Cambridge 

[We cannot accept Mr. Walston’s proposition.that the burden of 
proof about Schedule B rests upon us. He admits that on grounds of 
equity no case can be made out for it. His arguments for the taxation 
of farmers’ and farmworkers’ incomes only up to the limit of a 
stamstory profit or wage may have some justi in terms of incen- 
tive, but surely it is against public policy and sound fiscal practice to 
create a class of privileged incomes which would largely escape their 
fair share of taxation?—EprTor.]} 


Sir,—In your leading article “ An Expanded Agriculture ” you 
ask “First, what are the Government's reasons for believing that 
British exports will never again be sufficient to pay for the pre- 
war volume of imports?” May I offer a realistic answer from an 
entirely detached standpoint? 

Britain is now remitted to a position of external indebtedness 
on capital account and of a precarious balance in her domestic 
_ finance maintainable, if at all, at its wonted levels, by importing 
raw materials (for processing and export) and food for its work 
people (or a large proportion of them) whilst they manufacture 
for export. The countries that supply the raw materials and food 
on the other hand have largely passed through the initial stages 
of development and are hard at work, in different degrees, in 
organising their own primary and secoudarv industries. Examples 
are Canada, Australasia, South Africa, Argentina, Brazil and 
others which are all rich in undeveloped resuurces—India, China 
and Japan are not far behind them. All these countries are far 
distant, and British commerce with them involves voyages across 
at least one ocean. This is the crux of the position, and those 
who cannot realise it have failed to cross the pons asinorum. 
British exports, in competition with the output of the primary 
and secondary industries of the developing countries, are handi- 
capped by the cost of (a) freights and insurance for a double 
transoceanic voyage, and (b) high wage rates and almost paralys- 
ing taxation applicable to the processing in Britain of the imported 
raw materials. Can British industry and commerce with such a 
handicap still win through? 

A final factor is that the most welcome of British exports to the 
developing countries is the export of skilled labour, craftsmen, 
organising engineers and technicians. They will get excellent 
terms and prospects. But their departure marks an economic 
loss to Britain. 

I submit tha~ on broad limes, this is the true picture —Yours 
faithfully, Henry Harrison 

Stephen’s Green Club, Dublin 


Sir,—Your article on “An Expanded Agriculture” ends by 
claiming that 

the British industrial consumer, by his failure to produce efficiently 

for export, has deserved to reap this bitter harvést. “But he has at 

least the right, before he agrees to this new policy, to demand the 

fullest and most convincing answers to three sets of fundamental 

questions. 

I am not quite sure who “the British industrial consumer” 
may be, but is nor the most fundamental question for every food 
consumer the one which our rulers ought to have asked them- 


selves two years ago—Where Is the Food to Come From? If at | 


last they have been brought to realise thar there is, in substance, 
only one answer, they are surely to be congratulated, not accused 
of advancing a “doctrine of despair.” For there could be no 
despair greater than that which would be engendered. by an in- 
definite period of sub-nutrition pending the miraculous return of 
world agricultural conditions which have ceased to exist. 

May I suggest. with all respect, that it is the writer of the 
article who should be asked “fundamental questions,” such as 

(a) What grounds he has for stating that “‘it is as as certain 
that world prices for food will fall, and fall heavily, before long ” ? 
Is this not precisely the sort of wishful thinking which has produced 
the present food crisis ? 

(b) What he means by agricultural “ efficiency,” bearing in mind 
that the number of acres of fertile land at our disposal are strictly 
lirhited, while our need for food is great and is increasing ? 

(c) What alternative to higher prices and extra capital he has to 
put forward as a more “ economical method of procuring additional 

: & 


f supplies ” ? : r 

(d) ‘Whether ‘he read the new Agricul ill before asserting 
that there are “no sanctions to ensure go¢ ey) ee 

(e) What he expects farmers to do other than.“ their nable 
best” ? _Is not this what everyone is being urged'to do? 


() What ‘grounds he Yas for bracketing “ tradig 
eficiency,” and. for claiming that the smal tarde Ist" ctcepel” ta 
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(g) Why he implies that it is somehow reprehensible in such 
farmers to “ pay off debts and_put by profits for retirement ” ? 
(h) Why_he is so perturbed at the projected increase in cereal 
acreages, seeing that are essential, not only for human con. 
sumption, but for feeding the livestock and poultry of which he 
seems to approve ? at 2 
(i) Why it should be “certain beyond doubt” that an increase 
in the production of essential wealth “ will mean a further, and 
permanent, reduction in the British standard of living ” ? 
Some considerations which should be of interest to your con 
tributor (and readers) are to be found in “ The Case for the Full 
Development of Agriculture” published by the Rural Reconstryc- 
tion Association, and in the Memorandum on Food Production 
prepared by the Research Committee of the Economic Reform 
Club and submitted last winter to the Mimisters of Food and 
Agriculrure.—Yours faithfully, 
Jorian E, PF, Jenks 
Walnut Tree Manor, Haughley, Suffolk. 


Italy’s Former Colonies 


Str,—Having recently returned from serving with the British 
Military Administration in Somalia, I should like to comment on 
the correspondence arising from the article in your issue of June 
28th. I find it disturbing to read such palpably partial views as 
those of Professor Bentwich and others who use Ethiopia’s former 
misfortunes to put forward specious arguments for the transfer 
to her of neighbouring Italian Colonies. Of Eritrea, where the 
position is admittedly somewhat different, I am not qualified to 
speak, but I am certain that the future of Somalia does not depend 
upon Ethiopia. 

Certainly Somalia is “an unappetising desert,” but, as Mr Cora 
points out, great efforts had already been made to develop the 
verritory agriculturally where possible ; indeed, by the outbreak of 
the European War, a considerable quantity of bananas and citrus 


. fruits, as well as some cotton, was being exported to Europe. The 


From The Economist of 1847». 


September 11, 1847. . 


We cannot allow the meeting of the Marseilles Free Trade _ 
Society (Association Marseillaise du Libre Echange) on the — 
24th ult., to pass without some further mention of it than — 
a couple of lines amongst our foreign intelligence. “More _ 
than a thousand persons,” says the Courier de Marseille, © 
“crowded the large room, too small for the multitude 
assembled, to hear the two deputies of Marseilles, MM. ~ 
Clapier and Reybaud, M. Fred. Bastiat, the zealous apostle 
in France of Free Trade, and with the of applauding 
one of the most eloquent orators of the age, M. de Lamartine, 
who had promised to honour the meeting by his presence.” 
They were not disappointed. The great poet was there; 
M. F. Bastiat, the Cobden of France, was there ; the two 
deputies were there; and there was assembled an audience 
of merchants, and others, of Marseilles—almost comparable, 
in numbers, to these which crowded Covent Garden to hear 
the orators of the Le A great number of ladies were 
present, as at Covent Garden, to listen to discussions of 
poli economy. Such an event, to be followed by the 
approaching meeting of a Congress of Political Economists, 
at Brussels .. . is one of the significant signs of the progress 
of that “new faith” on the Continent, which has wrought 
such great changes in England, and which, ateofding to the 
President, M. L. Luce; “is consistent with the designs .. . : 
of Providence, sharing unequally its divine gifts amongst the © 
numerous families of mankind.” Practically adopted in 
ee theoretically favoured by the leading minds 
of I » it must, ere long, become the creed, not of one . 
‘mation or of one sect, but the universal creed of mankind. 

M. Bastia: concluded [his speech] by a very well timed 
compliment to M. de Lamartine, quoting his fine phrase, 
“La liberté fera aux hommes une justice, que [’arbitraire 
ne saurait lui faire”; “and M. de Lamartine crowned the 

_ Sxertions of the day ”"—we quote from a-eo oe 


_ Youth, tempered by the judgment 
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majority of the farmers were bona fide settlers, no‘less than the 
British in the so-called White Highlands ‘of Kenya, in spite of 


assistance by the Italian notably in the construction 


of an extensive irrigation scheme at 
in hordes of gangsters and thugs 


colonies of other nations. Even if the war did result in compulsion 
of labour, with some attendant ill-treatment, there was full employ- 
ment. The absence of this now is clearly reflected in the general 
lawlessness in Mogadishu and other towns, 

As Professor Bentwich apparently recognises, the Somalis, 
essentially a nomadic people, are not ready for self-government, in 
spite of recent ostentatious demonstrations to the contrary by the 
vociferous Somali Youth League. The alternative propounded by 
the admirers of Ethiopia (whose Government has difficulty in 
keeping its own house in order) is that Somalia should be “ linked ” 
10 Ethiopia, to which it is “ historically, ethnically and economically 
attached.” It would not be impossible to show that these attach- 
ments are not so strong as they appear, but there is a more 
important consideration—religion, not to mention the language 
difficulty. It is noteworthy that the handful of Ethiopians resident 
in Mogadishu are unpopular with the majority of Somalis, and 
there is certainly no widespread desire for closer contact, 

The statement in the British official publication The First to be 
Freed that the Somalis “had a positive hatred for their ex- 
masters” was a particularly unfortunate one. The authors may 
have intended it to have a- wartime propaganda value, but it is 
more likely that they mistook contempt for hatred. The Somalis 
had seen a well-equipped European army defeated after a brief 
campaign, and the reaction was naturally a feeling of admiration 
for the conquerors. Six years of an amateur, if well-meaning 
British Military Administration has disillusioned them, but it has 
not led to a desire for union with Ethiopia or for immediate inde- 
pendence. On the contrary, there is now a considerable proportion 
of the population more favourably inclined to the Italians than 
to the British. Italian is widely spoken by all classes in Mogadishu 
and other places, and Tralian influences ere st‘ll strong. A demo- 
cratic Italy, under adequate supervision, could do much towards 
developing a backward territory, at the same time preparing the 
Somalis for eventual self-government, An Ethiopian overlordship, 
on the contrary, would be as harsh and corrupt as ever the Fascist 
rule is alleged to have been. However, the main requirement for 
all the Colonies is speed, and the longer they are left under ma*e- 


Books and 


Philosophy and the Sociologist 


“Reason and Unreason in Society. Essays in Sociology and 
Social Philosophy.’’ By Morris Ginsberg. Longmans, for 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
327 pages, 15s. 


Tue title of Professor Ginsberg’s book is really an ad hoc inven- 
tion to cover a mixed bag of occasional writings scattered over 
sixteen years. The form of the book, in fact, rules out sustained 
or developed argument. Its sixteen essays are loosely strung 
together, and vary much in subject, scale, and success, It is diffi- 
cult to avoid broken interest, and not until the reader has plodded 
a pedestrian course through the first third of the book does he 
begin to discover the distinctive traits of the author’s thought. A 
dull book is a likely verdict from the casual reader—which is a 
pity, for somewhere. about page 100, Professor Ginsberg begins 
to write as if he had something to say, and the last two parts have 
a good deal of meat to compensate for the bread at the other end 
of the sausage. ; 
To be frank, Professor Ginsberg is much better at developing 
his own thought than at making other people’s ideas interesting, 
y is likely to be fired with enthusiasm by his account of 
the problems and methods of sociology or the sketchy review of 
Tecent tendencies in sociology. It is the brief paper on Social 
Science and Social Philosophy which first comforts a reviewer's 
flagging sense of duty. Professor Ginsberg argues, with the con- 
viction born of long experience of teaching, that a separation 
between the questions. of fact dealt with by the social sciences and 
the questions of value dealt with by social philosophy tends to 
Produce a distorted view. The fledgling sociologist, untrained to 
idle and weigh judgments of value, hovers between scepticism 
and dogmatism. (Professor Ginsberg’s first epigram in one hun- 
dred and twenty-three pagés marks his quickened interest). 
'y either conclude’ that moral judgments do not permit 
of rational analysis but are matters of taste or feeling about which 


shift administrations, starved for both funds and policy, the more; 


difficult it will be to implement whatever decision is finally taken. 
ct Yours faithfully , i f, 
Eric H. Dopson 


> 


The Knoll, Ladythorn Crescent; Bramhall. 


‘¢Premium Days ”’ in Engineering. 


Sir,—I should like to reply to the point raised by Mr L. D. 
Lo in your issue of — 30th in regard to the loss of pro- 
MON in engineering allied industries con: 
tee iies aaa sequent on. the 
- I can only assume that Mr Levy’s criticism of the effect of these 
premium days ” is based on his experience of a particular district 
where there is no local “holiday week” and the balance of the 
premium days over the ordinary Bank Holidays falls on the days 
immediately following the Bank Holidays. May I, therefore, 
enlighten your correspondent on the position obtaining on the 
North East Coast and in the majority of areas where there isa 
traditional holiday period? 

Certain Bank Holidays are agreed premium days. The balance 
of premium days, in the period prior to the holidays-with-pay 
agreement fell within the local holiday week, in this area Newcastle 
Race Week, i.c., Tuesday noon to Saturday noon. Subsequent to 
the introduction of holidays-with-pay and the staggered holidays 
scheme, the premium payment days were transferred from’ Race 
Week to the official holiday week of the firm concerned, and they 
are not paid at overtime rates unless they are worked during the 
holiday week. That is to say that although Race Week is the Jast 
full week in June, if a firm’s holiday week is fixed for the last week 
in July, then overtime payment is only made to those workers who 
are ‘called upon to work any part of the period from Tuesday to 
Friday during the last week in July: In no case, obviously; does 
this involye more than a few necessary maintenance workers; and 
there is no loss to production. 

If the position as stated by Mr Levy obtains in certain districts, 
then may I suggest that the obvious remedy is in discussion 
between the local engineering employers and the Confederation of 
Engineering arid Shipbuilding Unions for the purpose of agreeing 
a transfer of the premium days, other than Bank Holidays; to the 
recognised holiday week?—Yours faithfully, 

Marjorie NAs# 

43 Hillfield, Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


Publications 


there can be no argument, or else they accept the now fashionable 
dogma that value judgments merely express the needs of the 
dominant sections within any given community.” But these are 
both large assumptions, not to be swallowed uncritically ; they 
need discussion and examination, Here is the importance for the 
sociologist of a philosophical training which would enable him to 
bring out into the open and test disreputable prejudices and 
hidden assumptions disguised too often by talk about the moral 
neutrality of the social sciences. 

In half a dozen of the later essays in this book Professor 
Ginsberg shows with real success the fruitfulness of philosophical 
method applied to social problems. What he does is to take some 
large topic like National Character, Anti-Semitism, the Causes 
of War, the Idea of Progress, each of which has become encrusted 
with prejudice and obscured by muddled thinking. He then 
examines, with patience and lucidity, the different views that are 
held about these topics, disentangling the self-contradictions and 
laying bare ‘the improbable assumptions which they involve. At 
the same time, he has a shrewd eye for the underlying truth con- 
tained in facile and well-worn generalisations on such matters 
as national character. This essay on National Character and the 
concluding lecture on Moral Progress show Professor Ginsberg’s 
method at its best. It is quiet and unpretentious—deceptively so, 
perhaps—without any displays of intellectual fireworks or gaudy 
paradoxes, but it has the effect of leaving the reader a good deal 
clearer about the issues involved in thesé much-thumbed 
problems. 


Professor Ginsberg at one point refers to Bertrand Russell’s 
remark that if only men could agree about matters of fact, they 
would find their disagreements on judgments of value far less 
formidable than they commonly imagine. One of the chief justi- 
fications of the social studies is the very considerable area which 
the pioneers in such studies as anthropology, comparative morals, 
comparative religion and the investigation of social customs and 
conventions have reclaimed from the quicksands of controversy. 








In these later essays Professor Ginsberg suggests further ways in 
which the most controversial questions can be simplified by the 
cool scientific investigation of questions: of fact hitherto treated 
as matters for inspired guesses or simple dogmatic assertion. His 
own analysis illustrates no less clearly the advantages of clear, 
critical, distinterested thought, even when neither very profound 
nor original, over the intellectual muddle of the woolly-minded 
and the specious simplifications of the partisan. 


Middle Eastern Minorities 


“ Minorities in the Arab World.’* By A. H. Hourani, Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, by Oxford University Press. 140 pages. 
16s. 6d. 


Tris is an excellent study of the position of religious and racial 
minorities in the Arab world, which was completed in the first 
half of 1945. The author excludes from his field of study the 
question of European Jews in Palestine and the relation of Sunnis 
and Shi‘ah in Iraq. itis 

The first part of the book is devoted to a general description 
of the minorities, their historical background and their several 
problems. The effect of increased interference by the Great 
European Powers in the Middle East from the decline of the 
Onoman Empire onwards and how this has largely conditioned 
the outlook of many of the Christian minorities in the Levant 
and their relationships to the majority is clearly brought out. The 
effect of increased trade with Europe and America, leading to the 
growth of a new-type of minority, is described and also the spread 
of Western education, which further widened the gap between 
the Christian minorities and majority. The author has some 
interesting remarks to make on the attitude of Moslems to Western 
civilisation, the effect of the rise of nationalism on the position 
of the minorities, the influence of the examples of Turkey and the 
USSR after the first world war, and of social change within the 
Arab world itself. 

‘The second part of the book describes the position of the 
minorities. territory by territory and brings out the conflicting 
trends both among the minorities themselves and in the attitude 
of the majority towards them. The author regards the Christian- 
Moslem problem of the Levant states to be largely a question 
of Franco-Arab relations, while he considers a settlement of the 
relation of Sunni and Shi‘ah and of the relation of Iraq to the 
rest of the Arab world fundamental to a settlement of the minority 
problems of Iraq. 

‘The immediate problems of thé’ minorities are seen; not in 
isolation, but as one aspect of the prevailing ‘instability of the 
political life of the Arab world. The author considers certain 
essential guarantees mecessary tu: enable the minorities to lead 
a normal and healthy Ife, and believes that a prerequisite to the 
ultimate solution of the problem of the relationship of the different 
communities, which must take place, not only in the political, but 
also in the intellectual and spiritual sphere, is a solution of the 
problem of the instability of indigenous governments. 


Was Hess Mad? 


“The Case of Rudolf Hess.’’ Edited by J. R. Rees, MD; 
FRCP. Heinemann. 224 pages. 12s. 6d. 


WueEn Hess stood up in the dock at Nuremberg on November 
30, 1945, and said, “ The reasons why I simulated loss of memory 
were tactical,” the world laughed ; but some withheld judgment. 
They reflected that it is often impossible for the unstable man 
who, for example, is invalided for psychiatric reasons from the 
Army to face this failure. How much more satisfying. for him 
to believe that he has “ worked his ticket.” That their caution 
was wise is clearly shown by this. book, in which Hess’s back- 
ground and personality, his behaviour and state of mind while 
in this country and at Nuremberg are fully described by the 
psychiatrists who looked after him. 

Aithough the approach is medical and the account strictly a 
case-study, the political motives for his flight are not ignored 
because, in the event, they proved to be so psychopathological. 
In the main the language used is suitable for the layman as well 
as the expert, apart from a highly speculative chapter devoted 
to the psychopathology of the case which, writen in the customary 
jargon of the subject, will be difficult for many to understand ; 
anda clear picture of Hess steadily emerges from the day-to-day 
accounts of those who lavished such care upon him, 

Medically the main interest centres on the diagnosis. His 
persecutory beliefs, expressed time and again in interviews with 
his doctors, in the statement he wrote in England in prepara- 


tion for his trial, and finally in a letter pecmitting: publication. 
of this book, and the abnormal behaviour ‘based: upon these! 
fantastic beliefs, could only have ‘ed, had he been an ; 

to his certification as insane: Delusions of this type, ‘ 
have always to be evaluated in terms of the culture in which they, 
have grown up. Can Hess be called mad, if his persecutery’ 
delusions, which led him to bélieve that he i i 


strictly medical sense that he was not suffering from a progres. 
sive paranoid psychosis. His illness, for that he suffered from 
a mental illness there can be no doubt, was a reaction of a hi 
unstable personality to the immimence of his failure in his own 
country, and to the stress of having his mission rejected and of: 
being detained as a prisoner of war. This view accords with the 
results of the psychological tests carried out on him at Nuremberg: 
and with his transient hysterical symptoms. 

Hess had little or no insight into his delusional illness, and his 
claim to have been malingering referred only to his penodic 
losses of memory, relatively unimportant episodes in his ‘case 
history. When he “recovered” so dramatically during his trial, 
all the facts related in this interesting book were known to few, 
The doctors have had the last laugh, for the expert commission 
which examined him before the trial explicitly stated: “ the 
amnesia of Hess may end upon his being brought to trial.” 


Cartels Analysed 


“ The Aluminum Cartel.’’ By Louis Marlio. Brockings Institute 
(Fabers). 129 pages. 9s. 6d. 
‘‘ International Cartels.’’ By Ervin Hexner. Pitman. 555 
pages. 30s. 
It is nearly time for writers on cartels to form a carte] them- 
selves with a view to avoiding duplication and exchanging 
technical information, .f not to allocating markets and restricting 
production. The formidable bibliography already existing, to 
which was added within the last month Professor Whittlesey’s 
exceilent study “ National Interest and International Cartels,” has 
now been strengthened by two new volumes, also from the United 
States, covering much of the same ground, though from instruc- 
tively different angles. Professor Hexner’s encyclopedic work 
consists, as to haif its length, of appendices giving the actual texts 
of cartel agreements, and thus provides a body of material for 
study more solid than anything in the contributions of his rivals 
or colleagues. ‘The study per has the dispassionateness and 
apparent inconclusiveness ofa judge’s summing up—it is for the 
jury to décide. Mr Marlio, for rwenty years managing director or 
chairman of the French Aluminium Company and for thirteen 
years Chairman of the ‘International Aluminium Cartel, supplies 
an authoritative apologia for his organisation’s policy, backed by 
production statistics, price analyses, and detailed examination of 
inter-company negotiations afid relationships, : 
Despite a natural difference in approach, the two authors reach, 
explicitly or implicitly, very similar conclusions. Short of a com- 
plete change in public attitudes, in international trade policy, if’ 
commercial and patent law, cartel agreements, formal or informal, 
are bound to exist. Such agreements may result in a net restric~ 
tion of trade, in exploitation of the consumer, in» penalising pro 
gress, in strangling technical advance, and all the other traditional 
crimes of monopoly But they need not; on the contrary, they 
may diffuse the best techniques, fruitfully marry inventions, and 
pass On to consumers the benefits of a rational and well-integrated 
co-operation. Mr Marlio claims, with evidence, that, apart from 
a shortlived and financially disastrous buccaneering period forty’ 
years ago, that is precisely what the Aluminum Cartel has done; 
and Professor Hexner, in dealing with that industry, says norhing 
to contradict him. But Mr Marlio, like Professor Hexner (an@ 
Professor Whittlesey) is unwilling to leave to the leaders of cartel 
ised industry the power to combine in just such ways and for 
just such ends as they choose. Combination must be for promo 
tion of trade, not for its restriction, the terms of agreements must 
be subject to authoritative <crutiny, and the authority should be 
international perhaps an agency parallel] to, or actually deriving 
from, the International Labour , thinks Mr Marlio; perhaps 
carried on by individual Governments working under an interna 
tionally agreed convention, thinks Professor Hexner, Possibly Mr 
Marlio, argumg from the experience of a cartel dealing with 4 
product of highly elastic long-run demand and thus constantly led 
by self-interest to expand rather than to restrict, is over optimistic, 
But that experience, and the large measure of agrecment betweed. 
him and the more academic students of rhe question, are encourag’ 
ing to hopes of a solution, ot Bi 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Military Republic? 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE Eisenhower-for-President boom, publicised to coincide 

with the American Legion Convention and corroborated by 
a Gallup poll, offers an occasion to speculate on the extent to 
which the United States is becoming a military republic. 

Running a victorious general for the Presidency is an old 
American custom. It began with Washington, though the better 
part of a decade elapsed between the end of the actual fighting 
and his inauguration, during which he performed a not incon- 
siderable civilian service as chairman of the Constitution-making 
convention. It happened again after 1848 and 1865 ; Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Rough Rider charge up San Juan Hill helped him 
on the steeper ascent to the Presidency ; and, if Pershing’s cold 
correctness failed to turn into a candidacy, it was not for want 
of ears hopefully kept to a ground that echoed no stampede in 
his direction. 

No one is sure if General Eisenhower is a Republican, how- 
however natural it appears to the group that for some time has 
been working for him in Kansas. But the respective supporters 
of Mr Dewey and Mr Taft must be wondering if he is not a 
very threatening alternative to their success on an early ballot. 
An Eisenhower-Stassen ticket, it is admitted, might be popular 
enough to reduce Democratic certainties to South Carolina 
and Mississippi (it would offer the one circumstance in which 
Mr Stassen could run with dignity in the second spot). But 
unless the need for that much popularity were very clear, it is 


unlikely that the regular party stalwarts would want a band- 
wagon on whose front seat room was not made for one of their 
own number—Mr Martin, for instance. 

In disclaiming his candidacy some months ago, General 
Eisenhower pointed to his past as a professional soldier. Yet 
it is unlikely that the charge of being a military man would 
be made with much conviction against him. Perhaps because 
of his Guildhall speech at war’s end, perhaps more because of 
a public friendliness unalloyed by brass, he is assumed to be 
in accord with civilian views about a proper. relation between 
a democratic country and its armed forces. Secretary Marshall, 
too, whose declaration of no political ambitions on accepting 
civilian office was taken seriously, is: credited with a similar 
devotion, perhaps indeed more finely tempered, to a civilian 
society. 

So there is not much to the idea that the election of General 
Eisenhower would be a move in the direction of a military 
republic. But that is not to say that signs of a military republic 
are not visible in the United States. The maintenance of lively 
democratic institutions under the shroud of a necessary military 
security is no easy matter. 

A number of the trends toward a military republic were 
begun for reasons irrelevant to the issue, It is an anomaly for 
a country that fondly imagines itself to be non-militarist to 
have the civilian functions of its government exercised through 
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by VISCOUNT 
CAMROSE 


Lord. Camrose, who controls the Daily 
Telegraph, gives in this book all the facts that 
anyone could wish to know about the daily 
newspapers and ‘opinion forming’ weekly 
periodicals of this country: the origins of 
each paper, its circulation, who ran it in the 
past, who owns it now, what other interests 
are controlled by the same parties. The Royal 
oman will discover little of Pp 
about Newspaper ownership which is not to 
be found ‘in this book. 
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the army in the occupied territories abroad. Yet the anomaly 
was produced not by a grasping military but by the refusal 
of the State Department to take over. Mr Byrnes’s horror of 
being a bureaucrat was evidenced first in his determination to 
keep the Office of War Mobilisation (of which he was once the 
head) a co-ordinating and not an operating agency ; as Secretary 
of State after VE-Day, he declined responsibility for Germany 
on the ground that his was a policy-making department only, 
and that the army had trained men. Actually, the “ point” 
system of demobilisation had decimated the Military Govern- 
ment. Nor has the trend stopped: the recent decision to close 
down the US Commercial Co. has consigned the inhabitants 
of the Pacific Islands to rule by a reluctant Navy. 

As a result, the decisions taken in Tokyo and Berlin are 
taken by generals, neither of whom is lacking in top brass quality 
and both of whom are advised with a certain reticence by their 
superiors in Washington. Necessarily, they are available to 
the State Department for pro-consultation only through the 
intermediary of the War Department, which recalls General 
Marshall’s wartime rule of non-interference with a commander 
in the field 

More important perhaps than the attitude of the professional 
military men is the attitude of the business men who worked 
closely with them during the war and who are still—or again— 
in governmental posts. Their only previous government experi- 
ence was in circumstances which made it unnecessary to say 
much, under security regulations which made it desirable to 
say little ; they would be less than human if, beset by bone- 
breaking problems. they did not now feel a nostalgia for the 
days when to say of a policy that it would contribute to the 
winning of the war was enough to get consent from the country 
at large and in tangible dollars from Congress. 

Moreover, their Hamiltonian background—Wall Street alone 
has contributed Mr Lovett, the Under-Secretary of State, Mr 
Saltzman, the Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied Areas, 
‘Mr Forrestal, the Secretary of Defence, Mr Draper, the Under- 
Secretary of the Army—is a background in which conversations 
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in closely held confidence are normal ways of getting things 
decided, and selling the country on the result is a project for 
the advertising men at a later date. 

A transfer of this pattern is currently visible. The constant 
contact between those responsible for politics and economics as 


. instruments of foreign policy and those responsible for the use 


of military instruments, lest commitments get out of balance 
with capacities, means that the officers of the State Department 
and of the new tripartite departments of defence now form the 
same sort of little cabinet that the heads of agencies concerned 
with domestic economics formed during the early New Deal. 
The resulting foreign policy of the United States is discussed 
by them with great candour, in confidence, with small numbers 
of responsible individuals. Ocmosis being what it is, a cop- 
siderable group of top people of one sort or another are 
thoroughly apprised of the way affairs are shaping. But the 
country at large is not. 

The drying up of the Presidential press conference under Mr 
Truman, and the post-war persistent overclassification of de- 
partmental documents are making it more and more difficult 
for the Washington correspondents to do a good job. And the 
pertinent officials are doing next to no job. Next to no job, 
that is, on explaining general policy, inducing the overall under- 
standing that gives a country a sense of direction, 

By contrast, a smartly tailored job is being put out to sel] 
the country on several specific parts of general policy. Most 
of the major government departments have lobbies related to 
them. The Isaac Walton League and other conservation- 
minded societies keep a benevolent eye on the fortunes of the 
Department of the Interior. The Department of Agriculture does 
not move far without the Farm Bloc. In the 1948 Budget 
$11,256 million is destined for national defence, not counting 
the $7,343 million for veterans’ service and benefits, which has 
a special lobby of its own. The relations of the military to 
the country, after total war and in uneasy peace, are so different 
in scale from what they have been before as practically to be 
different in kind. Contacts with industry, contacts with reserves 
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and, most important, contacts that reach down into the com- 


‘munities of the nation are making people support the armed 


services in a new way. The most overt salesmanship has been 
applied to universal military training ; the Army’s trial run 
at Fort Knox earlier in the year was publicised with blandish- 
ments comparable to the advertisements for tooth paste and 
soap powder, assuring the great American mamma that her 
boy will have plenty of chaplains and not too much liquor. 

Y, is possible that these paternalistic assurances are not 
what the country wants. Most of its doubts about the value 
of universal military training, of which a recent Gallup poll 
finds a majority in favour, have concerned the suitability of 
the training to be given to the requirements of modern war ; 
the change from the Army-sponsored Bills introduced during 
the war to the Army plan for military training announced last 
autumn indicates a tempering process due in no small measure 
to civilian insistence. It is a process which many civilians 
believe it is important should continue, not only on theoretical 
grounds of the relation of the military to a democratic society, 
but also on grounds of the quality of resulting decisions. 

The qualms about the bechive state which are being felt in 
Britain in connection with direction to work, even by consent, 
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have a counterpart here in connection with the report of ‘the 
President’s. Scientific Research Board, issued on August 27, 
which recommends the annual expenditure of one per cent 
of the national income by 1957 on research and the training 
of scientific manpower. The need for such research is clear 
with an awful clarity. Yet the inducement to specialisation 
thus offered is currently unparalleled by ‘comparable concern 
for the capacity to make overall decisions. Science can furnish 
material, and without it, in topnotch quality, a nation is nothing. 
But there are similar variations in quality in decisions taken on 
how to use material, And unless the training of specialists 
is accompanied by the training of generalists, the alternative, 
some day, might be to make do with generals. 

The country has an uneasy sense of the gravity of its situation. 
But it by no means regards its situation as warranting abdication 
of the power of decision. Unless those in the know share, and 
offer for-national debate, the maximum that can be sharsd of 
their knowledge, the sources of consent will dry up and the 
country will express its ignorance through Congress. Does 
the quite exceptional skill which has been shown to date in 
handling the close-in phases of the Marshall Plan have a 
broader counterpart? 


Power on the High Plains 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) © 


NCE, shortly before he died, George W. Norris, for many 
years the leading progreSsive influence in the Senate, was 
interviewed by a reporter at his home in McCook, Nebraska. 
Naming several institutions for which Norris was largely 
responsible, including the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
reporter asked him which in his opinion would be most valuable 
and enduring. He seemed a little disconcerted. Finally he 
said, gently: “ You forgot the REA.” 

Norris’s choice is understandable. The Rural Electrification 
Administration, of which he was the principal architect, has 
probably brought more ‘prosperity, happiness, and freedom 
from exhausting toil, to more people than anything else which 
he helped to bring about. It is noteworthy that, with all their 
savage cries against the “ New Deal” and promises about what 
they would do to its projects if they got into office, the present 
Republican Congress has hardly touched the REA. Appropria- 
tions enabling it to make loans to extend electrical service to 
more rural dwellers total one-fourth of a billion dollars for the 
fiscal year 1948, nearly all that was asked for. 

Under REA, the government loans money at two per cent 
interest to qualified co-operative associations of farmers and 
small-town dwellers, who use it to provide themselves with 
electrical power facilities: When they have paid back the 
ee the power facilities become their own property. 

originated in 1935 to extend electrical service and its 
accompanying benefits to people comparatively neglected by 
the private power companies. The neglect was not so much 
because of the poverty of rural dwellers as because, in the 
country, the distances between customers require an extra- 
ordinary amount of line and other equipment per customer. 

A typical REA area is the seemingly limitless prairie of the 

Plains in Eastern Colorado. The vast over-arching bowl 
of the sky seems to dwarf the flat earth, on which in any direc- 
tion the eye meets nothing to break the horizon save the grain 
elevators that rise here and. there like medieval towers. To 
the town-dweller this land. is frightening. It is savage, and 
almost untamable. Abused, it strikes back. Every year the 
savage lash of hail destroys thousand of acres of crops. Millions 
éf tons of this land blew away during the “dust decade,” but 
when the taind caine Gack’ ditse jo had stubbornly stuck 
it out began to cash in, This year this land has borne its 
Greatest and most valuable crop of all time... 
~A.recent visitor found that the. incessant and almost awe- 
stticken discussion of: the greatest of wheat crops, then coming 


in, shared attention with only one other topic, the full imple- 
mentation of the Highline Electrical Association, REA, with 
headquarters at Holyoke, Colorado, Highline covers the whole 
Northeastern corner of Colorado and a bit. of Southwestern 
Nebraska, Its area is about 7,600 square miles,. Eventually 
it will supply some 4,000 customers, including virtually all 
farms and the dwellers in seven tiny villages, that means about 
two customers per mile of its eventual grid-—the statistic is 
enough to explain why the private power companies’ never 
bothered to serve the area. Highline has 985 miles of line now 
activated, serving about 2,000 customers... There are 362 miles 
lying ready, but with no power supply. It has a Federal loan 
of $600,000 with which to build another 600 miles of line. 
It has borrowed. $1;848,000 from the Government, on which 
it is repaying principal and interest at the rate of $60,000 
yearly. It has a surplus of $50,000. 

For years Highline’s officials and customers have dreamed 
of “the big power from the mountains.” ‘Hitherto they have 
had to make out with power from ‘three small municipally 
owned plants and from one private company. This has not 
been enough, and the rates have been high. The average 
wholesale rate has been 1.6 cents and the retail charge $9.80 
for the first 200 kilowatt hours (about 3d. per unit). 

But in the Rockies, dimly visible on the Western. horizon 
on very clear days, the government has been building large 
multi dams that pour out really “big power.” The 
Bureau of Reclamation has planned grids to carry this power 
far out on the plains, to the town of Holyoke, for ae 
The private power companies, perennial opponents of , 
had strength enough until last year to prevent. appropriations 
for this grid. But the 79th Congress finally provided the money, 
and the “high-line” is being built. Holyoke hopes for it in 
time for Christmas. Wholesale rates will then go down to 
8.5 mills—still 50 per cent over TVA rate but a boon to this 
power-starved area—and cheaper power will flood into farm 
homes. Salesmen of electrical appliances are already swarming 
into the region, taking “down payments.” on-everything from 
washers to feed-grinders. , Farmers. estimate that just to be 
on an REA line adds some 10 per cént to the value of a farm, 
Highline now sells about. 3,500,000 kilowatt-hours yearly. Sales 
are estimated to run to 12 million Kwh yearly when the new 
power is available, with use by rural small industries; as well 
as fo. farming. : Ne ; 
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some very much larger. The government has jent them about 
a billion dollars, two-thirds of which has already been spent for 
line construction while the rest awaits delivery of construction 
materials. Approximately half a million miles of line have been 
energised, and 1,700,000 consumers have been connected. 

The programme is spotty. South Dakota and North Dakota, 
vast plains states, have only 15.8 and 13.6 per cent of farms 
electrified as against 95.5 for Connecticut and ’79.3 for Utah, 
for example. Generally speaking, the states of the Deep South 
and of the Upper Missouri River Basin have lagged behind. 
. One criticism advanced against REA is that, by bringing electric 
power to them wherever they are, it tends to fix people on the 
land whether or not their presence is economically and socially 
desirable. Thus, in the case of some High Plains areas, there is 
a question whether it is actually for the national good to have 
unstable soil with scanty rainfall exploited as farm land. Else- 
where, too, there are marginal lands where the application of 
either human energy or horse power is of dubious value. On 
the other hand, a major argument for the REAs is that in many 
areas they make possible, for the first time, effective operations 
with justifiable returns. 

Private power companies are still fighting REA, though in 
many cases they have no desire or ability to serve its areas. 
Where they cannot stop the REAs themselves, they execute 
a strategic retreat, attempting to dominate their sources of 
supply. They have fought the extension of publicly owned 
transmission lines from the government dams. When they are 
faced with public competition, they have in many cases cut their 
rural rates deeply, both at wholesale and retail, and extended 
facilities. Since the beginning of REA the percentage of farms 
with electricity has increased from less than I1 per cent to 
about §7 per cent. 


In a very few cases, REA co-operatives have been unable to 
make a go of it, and have sold out to private companies. But 
most of them are exceedingly strong, and are well ahead on 
their government commitments. When those are paid off, and 
the co-operative becomes the sole owner of the system, rates 
can be cut again. REA engineers and those of the Bell Tele- 
phone system, in co-operation, ‘have worked out the principles 
by which telephoning may be done over power-lines, thus 
making telephone service available to farmers who have power- 
lines but no telephone lines. 


American Notes 
Interim Aid 


The steady accumulation of “ distress reports ” from Europe 
this week forced a still reluctant Administration to admit that 
interim assistance must be given on a scale that could nor possibly 
accrue, without specific sanction from Congress. In his carefully 
worded statement in Washington on Wednesday, Mr George 
Marshall put on all possible pressure apart from calling for a 
special session of Congress—and that was beyond his power. 
There can be no doubt whatsoever now that Mr Truman will 
recall Congress as soon as material is available for study by the 
appropriate committees. 

In fact, moves towards a special session have been taking place 
for some days now, following Mr Lovett’s first admission a week 
ago that European events would demand a telescoping of the 
Congressional time-table. The Senate Appropriations Committee 
will meet on Seprember 2oth “to discuss financial policy in 
Europe,” a move that followed discussions with Mr Kenneth 
Royal, the Secretary for War, and other departmental heads. 
A good many weeks must still elapse before the way is clear for 
any sort of appropriation by Congress. The report from the 
European Economic ittee must be dovetailed into the esti- 
mates submitted by the State Department, the special Congres- 
sional committee now in Europe, and the committees appointed 
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by President Truman. But, as already ‘suggested her 


-— the 
European Committee’s estimate of about « $21 bilticns eet 
accords quite closely with the higher range of figures submi 
earlier by the State Department, and it is said that Mr 
Kennan, the special State Department delegate tc tne European 
Committee, has also submitted a similar total for minimum aid 
over the longer-term, — 

Mr Marshall was careful to stress that “interim aid” 
represent, not a simple stop-gap device, but part of the longer. 
term programme on which Congress would’ require more time 
for study. There seems now to be every reason to believe that 
Congress will be sufficiently impressed by the plight of 
to sanction the short-term programme as expeditiously as 
though any fuller programme will not secure assent without con. 
siderable opposition, not only from. the incorrigible band. of 
American firsters, but also from a number of ; sincere and able 
men who are entirely puzzled by the swift pace of events, and 
by the seeming inability of Europe to make more of a concerted 
effort on its own behalf. To uvercome this opposition President 
Truman will no doubt stress once again the purely political 
consequences of European failure. 

The Administration’s new move rules out the possibility of a 
stalemate between the executive and legislative branches that 
might have followed from a decision to use specific funds of the 
Administrative agencies for stopgap treatment, pending a Con- 
gressional vote. It is true, of course, that substantial funds 
are available through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Export Bank ; little short of $3 billion in fact. But such an 
evasive measure would have stiffened Congressional resistance, 
as Senator Vandenberg showed plainly in a speech last week. 
The RFC funds may now be used to save a little time, between 
a Congressional vote on an a$sistance programme and the actual 
appropriations vote. But approval of the programme will also 
bring sanction for direct Treasury operations within a short 
period. ’ 

o ! 


An ominous reaction to Mr Marshall’s declaration concerning 
the threat of “intolerable cold and hunger in Europe ” has been 
the fresh rise in Chicago grains, which have been advancing 
steadily since European reports began to stress the gaping defi- 
ciencies in 1947 crops. September wheat in Chicago is up from 
$2.61 to $2.78 in a week, and maize from $2.50 to $2.63 (an all- 
time record). For the time being, nothing can stay new high 
levels for all grain prices, meat, and dairy products, and organised 
labour is even now pressing for still further wage concessions, 


* * * 


Exports Down Again 


Preliminary figures for July show the expected further decline 
in exports to $1.1 billion—unaccompanied by any general setback 
in price-levels. This level is 8 per cent below the June figure of 
$1.2 billion, and about one-fifth lower than May which brought 
the post-war peak. i 
_ These figures have naturally aroused fresh discussion concern- 
ing a turn of the business trend. On any assessment, of course, 
it is quite clear that US industry has now passed the phase where 
foreign countries could afford to take whatever goods were on 
offer in New York ports. The stringent controls now governi 
shipments to Latin America are arousing real concern . a 
exporting concerns. Unless Congress acts much more generous 
on the Marshall programme than it would be realistic to expec 
exports certainly will not be maintained at about recent 
without further considerable drafts on other countries” gold an 
dollar reserves, coupled with very substantial remittances: by 
American citizens in the form of tourist i and dollar 
gifts. In other words, it must t.ke some time before there is 
any consideiable relief through an increased level of US imports, 
and quite apart from the inability of Europe to speed production, 
there is no sign of any radical revision in domestic tariff policies. 

If Congress supports Mr Marshall but delays the final appro 
priations, something Lke an export slump is still morc certain, 
while failure to give substantial assistance would in all probability 
bring the further “freezing” of loans from such agencies as the 
World Bank and the Export Bank, since these institutions af 
professedly built as “non-political” units, and have certainly, 
given any earlier relief only after the most rigid checks. .... 


tions. do_not give any precise answer to 

question of how far an immediate export decline will affect 
general level of industrial acti ost observers now | 
activity will be maintained at high for some’ while 
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Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial ion, £1935-39) 
js now back to 178 against’ a/post-war peak ea ; 


decline being attributed partly to holidays and raw material short- 
ages. Moreover, civilian employment in August fell’slightly below 
the 60 million level held both in June and July, though non-farm 
employment was actually higher, and unemployment, no more. than 
2,100,000. s PNP RM d ; 
Reserve Board officials now predict that August production 
figures will be better, and most observers are unwilling to give 
clear-cut forecasts when so many earlier ‘predictions have been 
falsified by events. None the less, it may be said that the US 
economy over the next few months at least will ride a rather pre- 
carious trail, and might quite easily face some untoward develop- 


ments before 1947 is through. 
«x x * 


Getting Up Steam for 1948 


In holding the first natiov:-wide political rally on the air 

the Democrats have served notice that the campaign of 1948 is 
on, They have, of course, one advantage over the Republicans: 
they know their candidate, and the Republican charges that such 
early partisanship is bad taste carry a flavour of sour grapes. Even 
without the unanimous conclusion-of recent public opinion polls 
that the Pres:dent’s popularity has so revived that he could take 
on with ease any Republican except Governor Dewey, there has 
never been any doubt that Mr ‘Truman would lead the party 
in '48. 
Basic to the Democratic campaign’ is the magic Roosevelt 
formula: a little left of centre. Mr. Truman’s Labour Day 
message was carefully phrased to avoid irritating Congressional 
sensibilities on the score of the Taft-Hartley Act, but he insisted 
significantly that good fabour relations are not created by laws, 
and he urged restoration of the authority of the Department of 
Labour, the broadening of Social Security, and the raising of the 
minimum wage. The very able list of speakers who took part 
in the broadcast to 3,000 party meetings represented the Liberal 
wing of the party ; they included Mrs Douglas of California, Mr 
O’Dwyer, the progressive Mayor of New York, Senator Sparkman 
of Alabama, and Senator McMahon of atom fame and with the 
exception of the latter, their common target was Republican 
reaction. The chief problem exercising the Democrats is. the 
choice of a running-mate who will complement Mr Truman geo- 
graphically and add political glamour to the President’s good 
works. 

In contrast, the Republicans are riding off rapidly in all direc- 
tions. Senator Taft has set off on his conquest of the West with a 
reported intention of proving that he’d rather be right than 
President. He may have the opportunity. Like President Roose- 
velt in the famous ‘Teamsters’ speech, Mr Taft is determined to 
“smoke Dewey out,” but unlike Mr Roosevelt, Senator Taft may 
not have the divine gift of knowing where to stop. Mr Stassen 
has alse departed on a ing tour. Governor Dewey's 
political silence is proving a happy bonanza for the cartoonists, 
but his carly strength is spurring rival candidates to a candour 
and early- effort which promise a lively race for the nomination. 

Most Republicans by now realize that the formidable strength 
of President Truman demands from the opposition a candidate of 


Congress. 
the desire to “ stop. Dewey ” is sufficient to account for the interest 
being shown in the possibility that General. Eisenhower 
to resolve a Taft-Dewey deadlock in the convention. 


* * * 
After Bilbo 


Was squarely in the Huey Long tradition, a radical demagogue 

whe exploited consciously, and to perfection, the ignorance and 

the prejudices of the poor whites of one of the Union’s most 

States. Like Huey Long, however, he provided bread 

as well ‘as circuses; apart from the race issue, he was a strong 

supporter of the New Deal. . HTOHES Ray IE 

| ran Lise Se Sli st Oe ee ea 
clear his intention of r a 

Mah Bilbo” if the senate ha : wa ae naib ot 

sustained Bilbo 


Sutside interference on which he relied so long 


, tothe very.end, The choice of a, 


This index has now fallen four consecutive months; the July ~ people of Mississippi, or tather 
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ssor now rests with the 
ord i a small number of them, 
for no‘primiary is to be held, and ‘the winner need receive only 
a plurality of votes cast. Among the large number of possible 
contestants, the most prominent is Representative Rankin, who 
is said to be the only man_capable of “ out-Bilboing Bilbo.” To 
this ig added the-dubious qualification that unlike Bilbo he 
believes the rubbish ‘that he talks. The issue of “ white 
supremacy ” has been sharpened in Mississippi by charges of 
Northern interference in race relations. 


* * | * 
Rail Rates Plea 


The Ford Motor Company’s decision to raise prices for most 
models by rather more than four per cent is, perhaps, the most 
eloquent of all recent commentaries on the strength of the infla- 
tionary forces now dominating the entire economy. The general 
movement has now reached the stage—classically regarded as the 
ultimate—or at least as the penultimate—phase of boom where 
price advances are covering the least volatile sections such as 
rents, power rates, passenger fares, etc. But the Ford Company,’ 
following the path of its founder, has put up such a staunch resist- 
ance tO cost increases, that many believed it would be able: to 
“hold the line” until a turn in the tide. 

Railroad wage concessions now promise one more turn of the 
screw. From September 1st, non-operating employees secured 
a Wage increase of 15.5 cents an hour, bringing the hourly 
average wage for these workers up to $1.18, at an estimated annual 
cost of $440 million. The powerful “Brotherhoods” (unions 
representing the so-called operating rail workers) have yét to 
stake their full claims, but for more than a year they have pressed 
for new “feather-bedding” rules which, on the managements’ 
estimate, would add $1 billion to the annual wage bill, and for 
wage concessions which might take another $300 million. The 
non-operating workers will not enjoy any retroactive payments, 
but the Brotherhoods will, in all probability, demand that any 
concessions made to them shall date from September 1st. 

Rail freight traffic is still at, or near, peak levels and 1947 gross 
income is expected to top $8 billion (more than double the 1939 
rate) against $7.6 billion in 1946. Net income for 1947, however, 
was. not expected to be much above $450 million even betore 
the recent wage concessions. The new claims make it quite 
certain that the Interstate Commerce Commission must concede 
freight rate advances, and hearings began this week: In July; 
the railroads were seeking advances averaging about 16 per cent 
over the whole country, sufficient to aidd $1 billion to revenues 
on current traffic levels. This would bring the general level of 
freight rates to one-third above those of 1939 A new. demand is 
for an immediate increase of 10 per cent, and a later advance of 
nearly 17. per cent. The ICC is expected to grant. the request 
for emergency treatment, but to move slowly on the general 
claim... The railroad. managements now fear thar they will. be 
caught, not only by a general: decline in car-loadings, but by a 
simultaneous loss of the profitable. long-haul traffic generated 
by war and post-war boom conditions. Their financial position, 
fortunately, is now very much stronger than in 1939. 


Shorter Notes 


Something like the Queensberry rules seems to be needed by 
committees of Congress conducting investigations. Hard on the 
heels of the Hughes investigation comes the news that a counsel 
for the House. Committee on Education and Labour has seized a 
witness by the throat and knocked him down. The witness was 
abusive, it is true (he was Mr Padway, counsel for the American 
Federation of Labour) but Mr McCann’s subsequent action goes 
far to justify the charge of “Gestapo Tactics” which provoked 
the assault. 


* 


Preliminary reports suggest. that a large proportion of ex- 
service men will cash the Armed Forces Leave Bonds which 
became formally negotiable on September 2nd. ‘The available 
total is about $1.8 billion, and thus represents rather less than 
cent of disposable personal. income on current account, 
ich, through the first half of this year, was running at an 
rate of $170 billion. Ten years ago, a similar bonus 
ent (on a disposable income level of about $70 billion), 

ta ided stimulus to business, and with suppli¢s now, 
tight | 1¢ present payment is expected to give a fresh twist to 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





First Aid for France 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


NE of the biggest obstacles confronting the Paris Conference 

in its endeavour to organise European economic co-operation is 
France’s own chronic state of economic, political and financial 
crisis. The delegates have had before them this week the spectacle 
of rapidly accelerating inflation, swooping prices, strikes and 
demonstrations compelling the administration 1o post armed police 
all round the conference buildings, growing alarm and public 
indignation. They have seen the government appealing for heavy 
new subsidies for the nationalised coal mines, without offering 
‘evidence that the revenue will simultaneously incredse. They have 
read of men and women striking for more bread as if convinced 
that the world shortage is a deliberate conspiracy by the French 
authorities. 

By an ironic chance, these eruptions have come precisely at 
the moment when the French government (along with seven or 
eight other participating members) has submitted to the Paris 
conference a general plan for a return to orthodox finance, a 
balanced budget and the oft announced assamissement financier. 
The French delegation can hardly complain if their assurances are 
greeted sceptically when their own public opinion and press is 
openly and scornfully incredulous. But the French Government 
and its advisers are perfectly well aware that none of the present 
plans, either for financial, commercial or productive co-operation 
between the states of Europe, will make sense without some 
radical improvement in the French situation. M. Ramadier is 
confronted with an ever-tecurring choice, and one which cannot 
be lightly made: should he remain in power, compromising on 
matters of principle, sustaining ambiguities to conceal differences, 
making concessions to demagogy and havering on foreign colonial 
and domestic policy ? Or should he wsign, leaving leadership to 
the extreme left or right, possibly jeopardising French indepen- 
dence, and delaying indefinitely the painful process of national 
reintegration ? - 


The Root of the Trouble 


M. Ramadier’s survival is not itself sufficient to set the French 
house in order, or to ensure its contribution to Europe. The 
French Government believes that it is today necessary to have 
immediate external aid to save the franc and restore confidence, 
before what has now become a vicious circle, of inflation and panic 
reduces the country to impotence. The reassurances from Mr 
Lovett and other notable Americaris have already improved the 
atmosphere ; but tension persists. 

The root of the trouble is food: under-production and bad 
distribution, Between January and August of this year the cost 
ct living based on 29 items of food has risen by 30 per cent. 
Having seen the peasants resist successfully the efforts of a cor- 
rupt and understaffed administration to collect and redistribute 
their produce, the town population came round to the view that 
it would be better for the produce to reach the towns at the 
peasant’s price than not ro arrive at all. The Government gave 
way to a campaign for lifting controls and maintained severe 
price restrictions only on the essentials: bread and milk. By 
so doing they put a premium on the production of non-essentials. 

The meat market illustrates the process: when controls weie 
lifted, supplies vastly increased but prices did not fall. The 
“normalisation” of the market merely encouraged peasants to 
feed grain to animals. While the rural population and the wealthy 
minority now eat meat twice a day, the rest of the population 
scrape and save on other items of the budget to pay exorbitant 
prices for what remains. The effect on wheat Cultivation has 
been disastrous. In the 30s an average of 5,200,000 hectares was 
cultivated, this year only 3,310,000. ‘This deficit, followed by the 
worst harvest yields in living memory has produced a situation 
in which France—once_self-sufficient—will this year be unable to 
cover one-third of her normal consumptioa of bread. Just before 
the present harvest, adjustments in wheat prices were made ; but 
non-controlled secondary cereals are still a very much more 


Awareness that this wheat shortage was only one part of a 


world crisis, and that France would not be able to replenish her 
stocks from abroad has created something like panic within the 
last few weeks. This has been aggravated by some ill-advised 
pronouncements of political leaders which sent the prices of ali 
stockable foods rocketing up again as housewives queued to fill 
their larders. Potatoes were among the commodities on which 
there was heaviest pressure, although the potato crop is better this 
year than last: 12 against 11 million tons. . 

Without bringing food prices under control the whole policy 
of freezing wages became :mpossible: the Government have had 
to make very considerable concessions both to their own employees 
(over 2,000,000 today) and to industrial workers, whose wages 
are now under governmental control. The results affected indus- 
trial prices and for the first time since the Blum experiment 
began there has been this month an all-round edict permitting 
price increases of up to § per cent, 

This levelling upward of wages recreated a budgetary deficit, 
despite the Government’s repeated assurances that the 1947 
“ordinary budget” (i.e., excluding reconstruction costs and mili- 
tary operations in the colonies) would balance, and the solemn 
warning in the Monnet plan that French revival depended upon 
it. In order to limit the impact of the wage increases on prices, 
the Government decided to continue subsidising coal; so that 
while expenditure increased by about 35 billion francs for 
paying civil servants an extra allowance, the anticipated 
gain in suppressing industrial subsidies had to be postponed, 
Before adjourning this week the assembly approved a new subsidy 
for coal costing 7,370 million francs ; it is expected to tide the 
nationalised coal industry over the recess, until November 15th, 
when the whole economic policy of the Government will come 
under review. 

Besides upsetting the plans for budgetary equilibrium, soaring 
prices further intensified the disequilibrium in the French balance 
of payments. French exports, particularly to the dollar area, are 
almost at a standstill because of the disparity between French and 
American prices ; this is partly the result of superior equipment 
in all branches of American industry and agriculture, but mostly 
of the artificial rate of exchange maintained between the dollar 
and franc, despite the collapse of the franc’s purchasing power. ~ 

While the dollars almost stopped flowing in, they flowed out 
much faster than estimated. The dollar reserves, which are for 
practical purposes today exhausted, were used up at’an rc 
pace for two reasons: the rise in American prices, and the need 
to import from Amcrica more coal than expected, following the 
disappointment of hopes of cheaper coal from the Ruhr, © © 
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Threat of Paralysis teachin 


France has therefore this week had to sanction new drains on 
the gold reserve to the value of 12 billion francs’ and amounting 
to 90 tons of gold. The gold’ reserve of 1939*has thus been 
reduced from 2,159 toms to §92 tons after the last withdrawal. 
It is now generally recognised that any further withdrawals would 
reduce it below danger point. It has therefore been necessary 
to call a halt to the import programme and cancel all imports 

except those of fuel, grain and fats judged indispensable, ; 
These import cuts will deprive France of raw material§’fot 
textiles, machinery, agricultural implements, food- and rubber. 
They mican a suspension of the. five-year modernisation plat, 
with a consequent check to the raising of French productivity. 
Industrial production, once the existing stocks art exhausted, will 
be almost paralysed. The return to financial equilibrium, will 
be again postponed. . Deterioration in living conditions will add 
to political instability, and shatter the confidence required, for 
saving and investments, widget 
ese are the main reasons why urgent help to France isthe 
a — of useful long-term. American aid. 10 

Europe. Even M. Ramadier cannot survive if the tranc coll 

under him ; and a French internal crisis would po: sma 
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Federation for the West Indies 
(By a Correspondent) 


AY important conference is taking place in Jamaica during the 
present month on proposals for federating the several colonies 
of the British West Indies, the members of this conference being 
composed of representatives of the legislatures of each of them. 
For many years hopes have been expressed throughout the West 
Indies that the most urgent of the problems of the region might 
be solved in some degree through administrative machinery that 
could be set up, were the colonies grouped together into a larger 
political unit, and the time has now arrived to test the possibility 
of translating a rather vague discussion into terms of practical 
politics. The Secretary of State is attending the conference him- 
self, and has thus emphasised its importance. 


The most superficial inspection of the political organisation of 
the British West Indies demonstrates the strength of the case for 
these proposals. Approximately half the population of the terri- 
tories concerned is concentrated in Jamaica (1,289,072 inhabitants 
in 1945), the remainder being scattered through six colonies, of 
which one, the Windward Islands, is merely a loose federation of 
four more colonies. In consequence, the responsibilities of govern- 
ment are entrusted to a succession of petty states, with populations 
varying in 1946 from that of the larger colonies of British Guiana 
(376,146) and Barbados (192,841) to the not-so-very-mighty atoms 
of British Honduras (59,149) and Dominica (47;682). The results 
are, indeed, somewhat ludicrous ; and the colonies concerned are 
racked by the effort of supporting the full pomp and panoply of 
government when the financial resources and the officials of at 
least the smaller of them are hardly more extensive or numerous 
than those of an English rural district council. 


In a dispatch issued in 1945 the Colonial Office called the atten- 
tion of the West Indian Governments to the need for endeavouring 
to promote such constitutional reforms as would make it possible 
for them to keep pace with modern administrative requirements. 
This might well have been dismissed as a truism, had it not been 
that the dispatch also referred to the political consequences of 
administrative stagnation, adding that, “ It will be generally agreed 
that under modern conditions it has become more difficult for 
very small units, whatever their outward political form may be, 
to maintain full and complete independence in all aspects of 
government.” Unless, indeed, the difficulties of size can be over- 
come, the constitutional advancement of the British West Indies 
is likely to be checked by the operation of this factor alone. 

The case for federation therefore rests on two grounds ; the first 
and more obvious is the need for establishing a higher degree of 
technical efficiency in the administrative apparatus of govern- 
ment ; the second, and perhaps in the long run the more important, 
is the need to meet clamant demands for the freeing of the colonies 
from the external controls hitherto imposed on them. It is impor- 
tant at this stage to note that the political movement for British 
West Indian federation has hitherto been closely associated with 
a much wider movement for a more general Caribbean federation. 
This fact is clear from the proceedings of the conference on “ The 
Economic Future of the Caribbean,” which took place in 1944 at 
Howard University, Washington, for the papers read at this con- 
ference represented the points of view not only of the British 
West Indies and the United States, but also of Puerto Rico and 
Cuba as well. It is also significant that the Anglo-American 
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Caribbean Commission, founded in 1942 for the joint discussion 
of problems of common interest to the United States and the 
British West Indian Colonies, was reconstituted in 1945 as the 
Caribbean Commission by the adhesion to it of the French and 
Netherlands Governments.” — ; 
From the political point of view the movement for the federation 
of the British West Indian colonies must therefore be studied in 
this wider context. Barbados, it is true, locks first and foremost 
to Great Britain when it considers its place in the modern world, 
but Barbados is an island apart, out of sight of any other land. 
Jamaica, on the other hand, is conscious of ties with the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of Cuba and Ceniral America, and with the 
French-speaking people of Haiti. Trinidad is fully aware of the 
importance which its geographical position gives at the crossroads 
between several lines of communication to and from South 
America. Most obviously of all, British Guiana knows so accu- 
rately what the possibilities are that lie before it as a South 
American State that it resents any attempt even to classify it as 
a West Indian territory, So far as politics go, there are therefore 
strong bonds of common interest which extend far beyond the 
British West Indies and the islands of the Caribbean region, to 
cover in some degree all Central America, and in addition Colombia 
and Venezuela. 


This is even more obvious when the case for the wider 
Caribbean federation is studied as it has been put forward on 
economic grounds. The leading British West Indian exponent 
of these views is Prof. Eric Williams, of Howard University. In 
his judgment, the West Indian Islands such as Trinidad, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico, can continue by themselves only “at the 
economic mercy of the more advanced and more powerful 
countries of the world.” Writing in 1944 on “ The Economic 
Future of the Caribbean” he has said that “ Federation will .. . 
give the Caribbean a bargaining power in the world which its 
isolated units do not tow have.” While worthwhile industries 
could not be established in such small countries as Barbados, 
Jamaica, or even in Cuba with its population of 4,000,000, he 
argues that the combination of all the separate units of the 
Caribbean would produce a population of 14 millions, which 
would make the attempt “to work out industrialisation plans and 
talk of greater self-sufficiency or a planned economy” practical 
politics. 


Parish Pump Politics 


There can be little doubt, however, that if any of the West 
Indian Colonies were forced to make a decision, there would be 
extreme reluctance to sacrifice the advantages which the close 
ties between, say, Jamaica and Great Britain, Puerto Rico and 
the United States, and Martinique and France, bring in obtaining 
a secure market for sugar and other commodities for the sake 
of the problematic advantages which might derive from “ greater 
bargaining power” and the possibilities of easiei internal trade 
between one Island and another. The strength of the case for 
the narrower British West Indian federation is therefore political 
rather than economic, for the extent to which industry could be 
developed for the loca: market in an area containing merely twice 
the population of Jamaica is very small indeed. Politically, 
federation» will bring with it a much-needed widening of the 
public stage, and it is to be expected that this would have the 
effect of diminishing the curse of parochialism which has under- 
mined West Indian political life ever since the days of Emancipa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, federation would give the British West Indies 
great opportunities in so far as economic development would be 
facilitated by greater political stability and administrative 
efficiency. But these opportunities can Only be realised it the 
ideal of a wider Caribbean federation 1s renounced, and the ties 
between the ‘West Indies and Great Britain capitalised for 
purposes of economic development. The chief economic asset 
of the West Indies is manpower, which is ome of the most 
important shortages in Great Britain. The West Indian states- 
man would thus be given a cliance to promote econdmic develop- 
ment by linking the industries of his region with those of Great 
Britain in such a way that processes which require relatively 
large amounts of -unskilled and semi-skilled labour could be 
carried out in the West Indies. Textiles, rubber goods, and light 
industry generally afford good examples of possibilities in. this 
direction. -The.imporiance of developments of this kind for the 
welfare of the West Indian peoples can hardly be exaggerated. _ 
nee a ae exploit the advantages of the connection with 

reat Britain rather than to create a new independent. ou 
of the fragments left behind by colonial rule in the ¢ Se ean 


_ Dominion status for the British West Indies. 
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may, in fact, prove easier than it has appeared in the past to 
politicians. Political trends are sw-nging in that direction at the 
moment ; the possibility of exchanging the King Log of British 
rule for the King Stork of American social and economic domina- 
tion may be one of the deciding factors in this change. Be 

as it may, it is undoubtedly significant that the Caribbean Labour 
Congress has just decided at its session in Jamaica to press for 
It is an influential 
body, as it is composed of trade union and political representa. 
tives from all the territories of the British West Indies. It will 
present its demands to the Secretary of State when he attends 
the conference on federation, and its voice will mot go unheard 


No Marshall Plan at Bogota 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LATIN AMERICA] 


THe emphasis laid on European recovery at the recent Pan. 
American Conference at Petropolis makes timely a brief su of 
the attitude of the chief Latin American states to this p 
its present suggested remedy—the Marshall Plan—and to their 
own difficulties. The more so when it is recalled that, before the 
Conference got down to its real business of drafting a defence 
treaty, suggestions were current that Latin America, like Westem 
Europe, would become the object of regional economic help. Yet 
even before the firm but negative attitude of the United States 
finally disposed of the idea, the prospects and usefulness of stich 
help were doubtful. For the needs of all the republics differ so 
much that they could not be met by any one co-ordinated scheme, 
Moreover, the importance of the European market is so great 
that the best contribution the United States can make to Latin 
American development and prosperity is to revive it as s00D 
as possible. 

Thus far there is broad agreement. On the measures to be 
taken by the Latin American States opinion and approaches differ. 
These differences are complicated by conflicts of local ambition 
and interest. The position of Argentina is the most interesting. 
The Argentine Foreign Minister agrees that Europe must be put 
on its feet if Latin America is to thrive, but at the time of writing 
has made no specific proposals towards this. Argentina has not 
joined the food agencies of the United Nations because they are 
officially considered. Utopian and impracticable. On the other 
hand, Argenuna claims to have used its strong economic position 
to help inthe recovery of other countries; Argentine spokesmen 
point to the various trade treaties their country has concluded and 
to the fact that Argentina alone in February, 1946, voted at the 
Governing Board of the Pan-American Union for holding an 
economic conference. 


Little Faith in Conferences 


Other countries, however, both in Europe and Latin America, 
take a different view of Argentine aid. Chilean spokesmen, for 
example, refer to Argentina’s attempts at economic domination 
and look forward to the day when world crops are normal and 
Argentina’s hold over its neighbours will decline? They have a 
poor opinion of economic conferences, whether proposed by 
Argentina or any other country, and are not hopeful that t ayes 
of value will result from the Bogota Conference or the 
economic conference late in 1948. Mexico, for different reasons, 
also has little faith in conferences. It is feared that recent measures 
to stop the drain on its dollar i will prove 
The crisis is likely to be reached before any. general 
can be agreed in conference. Thuseither the peso will be allowed 
to go and paper money printed to finance development 
or a new collar Joan obtained. Nor is this view confined 10 
Mexico, Countries which have strategic advantages to offer 
United States are hopeful of negotiating direct and indivi 
help. It is said that such an agreement was discussed by 
Truman with the Brazilian Government during his recent visit. 
Indeed it is also said that the President had intended 1 
a trade treaty which Mr Snyder’s visit some weeks earlier” 
brought almost to completion, but that last-minute Brazilian obj 
tions prevented this. And Chile is believed to be opengl ae 
the United States for'a further loan from the Export-Import 
Chile, however, would like to sce more imports coming from 
Britain. But both countries are short of dollars. So with 
Uruguay, which strongly supports the Marshall plan,for Europe 






and is, in the-words of a member of the Cabinet, particularly and 
vitally interestéd.in-Britain’s recover per Gananls trading 
arrangement ‘the United tates and Uruguay has 
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been suggested as a small but concrete measure of help. But this 
plan, like so many others, is stultified by the shortage of dollars. 






ache’ pike 
attention to Europe. A Marshall Plan for Latin America has no 


real attraction. The Republics look for individual attention to 


their needs. But, while accepting that economic aid to Europe 
should have chronolog‘cal priority, ihey feel, though they do not 
widely proclaim, that the development of Latin America should 
jogically have long-range priority. ‘For itis a secure region ahd 
investment here will bring more’ benefit td the United States than 
the same volume of investment in Europe. Financially this may 
be true—in the long term. But in the short term the_ political 
incentives for the United States to spend money in Europe are 
paramount, 


Debunking the West 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT! 


Last June the Soviet Union lived through another “ ten days that 
shook the world.” However, Russian citizens learned about this 
only in August when the news was spilled by their newspapers, 
The great event was a ten days’ conference of Soviet philosophers 
which was convened on Mr Stalin’s personal iniuative. . So at 
least Mr Zhdanov, member of the Politbureau, Governor of 
Leningrad, recently promoted to be the Philosopher-in-Chief and 
Literary Critic-in-Chief of Soviet Russia told the assembled 
philosophers. These were probably not quite taken aback by the 
announcement, for they had been accustomed to look up to Mr 
Stalin as the father of modern philosophy, What they may have 
found surprising was the choice of the moment for the great 
tournament of ideas. They must have been impressed by the fact 
that with so much work on his nands—the Five Year Plan and 
many international troubles—Mr Stalin could still afford to give 
some of his time and energy to cogitation on gnostics and medita- 
tion on dialectics. Yes, Mr Stalin could afford it; and Mr 
Zhdanov told the assembled thinkers what was the result of the 
leaders’ cogitations. After Mr Zhdanov had spoken, forty-eight 
philosophers took the floor. Thirty-six dialecticians, in addition 
to the forty-eight, were ready to make their discourses, but as 
time was getting short the tournament had to be interrupted in 
the middie. However, the voices of the thirty-six have not really 
been muzzled, because Mr Zhdanov’s harangue plus the forty- 
eight pronounced and the thirty-six unpronounced discourses have 
all been published. in the. thick, first volume of a new journal 
called “ Problems,of Philosophy.” 


The subject matter of the disputation was the three volume 
“History of Western European Philosophy ” by G. F. Alexandrov. 
Mr'Stalin had read the work and, frankly, did not like it- His 
doctrinal conscience ‘was not satisfied by Alexandrov’s exposition 
of ancient and -medieval philosophy amy more than by: his. ex- 
position of the systems of Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Kant and 
Fichte. * Worst of all, he found, was the chapter on Hegal, The 
work suffered from two deadly faults. It was lacking in militant, 
Marxist spirit. And it treated the various philosophical schools 
ina “false objectivist” manner. It also showed revolting signs 
of a “slavish adulation” for western European thought. It is 
certainly extraordinary that such sins should have been committed: 


To sum up, opinion in 0 ies lies, dh How is it th 
that the United a Beseger Oe fe oO \ thei, problems pat, 2h 4 traigd ‘inté the mind o uts 
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449° 
by Mr Alexandrov who until recently was—and for all we know 
may still be—in charge of the Party’s agitation and propaganda 
ttment. ‘How is it that the vi hical liberalism 
f a Stalinist ? 
Teal sting in Mr Zhdano iticisms has been his bitter 
remark on the “ slavish adulation of western European thought,” 


_.of which not only Mr Alexandroy but nearly all. Soviet 
_ Philosophers have been guilty. The recent ban on marriages 


between Soviet nationals and foreigners has now apparently been 
extended to the field of philosophy; and like some Russian 
decrees, this decree, too, is thought. have retro-active powers. 
But, alas, the authors of the ban hate willy-nilly become involved 
in an embarrassing family scandal, for Stalinism itself has been 
the offspring—it has not been conclusively ascertained. whether e- 
legitimate or an illegitimate one—of parents who most viciously 
offended against that ban. ts two grandfathers, Marx and 
Engels, were Germans of good Rhinelandish stock.: Moreover; 
those grandfathers. prided themselves on a very: complex. inter- 
national parentage, claiming to. be the spiritual, heirs of German 
philosophy, French Socialism and English political economy. One 
would have thought that some adulation for western European 
thought, which need not conflict with respect for good, ‘pristine 
Russian traditions, was a natural sentiment among people with 
such a complex and ramified family. tree. This. has apparently 
been the sentiment by which poor Mr Alexandrov has been 
carried away. He has now been reminded by the: Philosopher-in- 
Chief that this was utterly wrong. ‘The ban on’ philosophical 
marriage bonds with western Europe is being enforced, And 
this was what the forty-eight plus thirty-six scholars were convened 
for to Moscow in the middle of June. 


‘Revaluation of Values ’’ 


What is poison for Soviet philosophers cannot possibly be meat 
for Soviet technicians. There must be no adulation for western 
European science either ! But Russian text-books on the history 
of science have, as Professor Zvorikin recently pointed out in 
Pravda, been tainted with that deviation The esteemed Pro- 
fessor has revealed to his readers a new version of the history 
of all the great technical discoveries and inventions. Who says 
that the technical inventions of Bessemer and Martens have been 
responsible for the development of the steel industry? . The real 
revolution in the technology of steel was the work of the Russian 
Dmitri Konstantinovich Chernov. It is stupid to credit Edison 
with the invention of the electrical bulb when its real inventors 
were Russians. And has there been a more striking proof of the 
wickedness of western science than the fame enjoyed by Marconi, 
when a Popov was the real inventor of radio ?, And why. should the 
name of the Englishman Stephenson be hammered into the heads 
of Russian children when the Cherepanovs were the real inventors 
of the steam engine ? Why speak about Morse when it is well 
known, that the telegraph had been in use in Russia even before 
the west had an inkling of it.? 


It is to be feared that Pravda has this time. dangerously over- 
reached itself for among the rulers of Russia who have taken much 
trouble and paid much money to bring foreign technicians into 
their country, Mr Stalin himself has held orate of place. 

The “revaluation of values ” is in full swing ; and the columns 
of every Soviet newspaper and journal are filled with the silliest 


exercises in debunking the West. This is the comic: aspect’ of 
the tragic division between East. and West. 
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Retreat from 


HE Chancellor’s broadcast on August 20th marked the 

end of an epoch, or at least of an experiment—the first 
attempt to rebuild Britain’s overseas payments system on the 
lines of free and multilateral convertibility. In itself, the 
failure symbolised by the suspension of convertibility of current 
sterling into dollars was a condemnation not of the choice of 
ultimate objectives but rather of the pace at which Britain had 
been compelled to travel towards them before the vital pre- 
requisite, the establishment of reasonable equilibrium in the 
British balance of payments, had been satisfied. 

At first it seemed that some of the fruits of the labours of the 
past two years might be saved from the wreck. A detailed 
survey in these columns last week showed how wide was the 
technical system of sterling convertibility which remained, 
even after the dollar area and Canada had been withdrawn from 
the main region within which sterling was automatically trans- 
ferable in settlement of current transactions. Obviously, there 
was a danger that this structure, given the severance of the 

‘link with the dollar area, would no longer withstand the pressures 
imposed by the hard facts of world trade disequilibrium. But 
there was at least a slender hope that the various monetary 
authorities concerned would perceive that their best interests, 
on anything but the shortest view, lay in taking every possible 
step to preserve as much of the system as was conceivably 
practicable, Already, it seems evident that this is not to be. 

The ending of sterling’s dollar convertibility inevitably 
required the re-negotiation, or at least reconsideration, of each 
of the sixteen or seventeen “ transferable account ” agreements 
so laboriously reached with leading trading nations in the past 
twelve months, The first such re-negotiation, with the Belgian 
monetary area, has resulted not in the retention of the principle 
of automatic convertibility of sterling within a limited area, 
but in a retreat to the basic wartime principle of bilateralism 
which obtained until the ill-fated experiment was launched. In 
practice, every effort will be made to make sterling more widely 
usable, but any resultant trilateral or multilateral convertibility 
will result from specific administrative action, which is a very 
different thing from the principle of automatic freedom. 

In short, since this agreement is a clear pointer to what lies 
ahead, it seems evident that the British authorities already 
believe that the task upon, which they embarked two years ago 
must now be started all over again. In the circumstances, the 
details of the new agreement with Belgium, and the background 
against which it has been reached, deserve the closest scrutiny. 

A Belgian financial delegation came to London only towards 
the end of last week and, with a rapidity which betokens the 
urgency of the situation as ‘well as the good will that was brought 
to the discussions, the heads of the new agreement were quickly 
reached and announced on Wednesday. The agreement re- 
places that of October 5, 1944—the first of Britain’s monetary 
agreements with Western Europe—under which each party 


undertook to sell its currency to the other.at a fixed rate of. 
exchange, and to hold the ~~ currency. up to a limit of 
beyond. this figure being 

‘was a supplementary 
agreement signed on February 26, 1947, by. virtue of which 


£5,000,000 or its, eq 
convertible into gold. In addition, 


Belgium was made one of the countries in the “ transferable 
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Convertibility 


account” group and was thus given the right of 

of current sterling not merely in other transferable account 
countries but in the dollar area. The suspension of converti 

of sterling into dollars clearly called for a re-negotiation of this 
agreement, but it will be noted also that the three-year term of 
the original agreement was about to expire. 


From the wider aspect the most significant feature of the new 
arrangements is that they involve, as already indicated, Belgium’s 
departure from the transferable account group. In future, 
Belgian residents will be called upon to accept sterling only 
from those “third” countries which have been speci 
agreed upon between the two governments. Both parties under- 
take to encourage the use of sterling in international payments 
as much as possible ; they consider, however, that for the time 
being there would be an advantage for their respective payments 
outside the sterling area to be controlled by the monetary 
authorities in each country and no longer to be delegated, as 
was the case under the transferable account mechanism, to the 
authorities of other countries. This may be taken as a clear 
intimation that the transferable account system is now in the 
process of liquidation. In future, transferability of Belgium’s 
sterling to countries outside the sterling area will cease to be 
automatic. The system towards which Britain is moving is 
that which may be termed “ administrative transferability.” 
This means that each case will be judged on its merits and 
transferability of sterling will be extended only as and when the 
authorities in Britain are satisfied that the sterling in question 
will be made available for current purposes, strictly defined, and 
will not be provided in quantities which are likely to endanger 
the gold reserve. 

The new Anglo-Belgian agreement, however, has its more 
reassuring aspects. Each central bank will continue to sell 
its currency, within defined limits, against the currency of 
the other country, and will do so at the prevailing rate of 176% 
Belgian francs to the £. To meet the needs of the new situation 
these limits to the accumulation of currency have been increased 
from a figure of {5,000,000 to £12 million, or its equivalent ia 
Belgian francs. In addition, the National Bank of Belgium will, 
if necessary, increase its holdings of sterling by a further £15 
million, which is the amount of certain debts from the Belgiatl 
Government to the United Kingdom falling due during the nest 
few years. It will thus be seen that, as from October 5th next, 
when the new agreement comes into forc:, the Belgian National 
Bank will be prepared to hold up to £27 million in sterling 
The increase in the British cu which Belgium is willing 
to hold is a welcome and appreciated token’ of that country’s 
readiness to help in the difficulties that beset Britain. Thathelp, 
however, is not being given for no consideration. There is to be 
an exchange guarantee which will in future cover the balances 
accruing to either side up to the ceiling of {12 million. This, 
it should be added, isa strictly bilateral guarantee cis 
ensure that neither party is adversely affected by a decison 
the dehene onsets. bn. Sevahee, hn commecy a.g © 
the creditor. There is no question of a g) 
any third currency or in gold. . If 
were to be devalued pari passu, the cachangt ewan oe 
not come into play. , is 
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It is unfortunate that exchange guarantees should again have 
to appear in Britain’s monetary agreements with other countries, 
Such guarantees had to be-given in some of the agreements with 
neutrals during the war; but it was hoped that that chapter had 
been closed. Unfortunately, it. has. been reopened by the 
suspension of convertibility of sterling into dollars... If in. the 
new circumstances non-sterling countries are called: upon to 
accumulate larger holdings of sterling which is not automatic- 
ally thus convertible, it is reasonable to expect them to demand 
an assurance that they will not lose if sterling were to depreciate 
in terms of their own currencies, 

It is as yet impossible to estimate how the payments arrange- 
ments between the sterling area and the Belgian monetary area 
will operate and on which side the balances will accumulate. 
There can be no precision on this point until the amount of 
sterling which “ third” countries will be allowed to transfer 
to Belgium, in respect of current payments between them, is 
foreseeable. One may assume that the intention of the Belgian 
and British monetary authorities will be to operate “ adminis- 
trative transferability” in such a way as to maintain the 
accounts between them as close to equilibrium as_ possible. 

The relative economic strength of Belgium, and the pressure 
to which Britain is certain to be subjected in its external pay- 
ments for the next few years, suggest, however, that it is 
Belgium which will be accumulating sterling and Britain which 
will, in effect, be giving the exchange guarantee. 

The.arrangements with Belgium will probably set the pattern 
for others that are either in process of negotiation or have yet 
to be begun. In some of the preliminary discussions that have 
already taken place the other countries have shown a less help- 
ful attitude than that reflected in the arrangements with 
Belgium. If other countries refuse altogether to hold sterling 
and insist on payment in gold for any current surplus in their 
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equilibrium in the. 


situation. will, be to ensure strict bilateral 
trade with them. Such a reversion to virtual barter would be 
deplorable and mutually damaging, but there would be no alter- 
native to it in the prevailing circumstances. 

Hitherto, the reactions to suspension of convertibility of 
sterling have been more satisfactory than could reasonably 
have been expected. No country has definitely stopped buying 
sterling or exporting to Britain. Momentary hesitations and 
doubts on the part of certain countries such as Uruguay and 
Sweden seem to have been satisfactorily resolved—~at least for 
the moment. Argentina was, perhaps, the crucial test case, and, 
after an initial flurry it seemed that no undue dislocation of 
trade would result ; but this weck’s news of suspension of ex- 
ports of canned meat pending a clarification of the sterling 


_ Situation is rather ominous. The agreements with American 


account countries. will presumably stand, although, in the 
absence of further dollar aid, the turnover through American 
accounts will have to be curtailed to the size of Britain’s 
dollar earnings. Finally, there are the amended arrange- 
ments to be made with the sterling area countries. Most of 
these have already indicated their firm intention. to play their 
full. part in overcoming common. difficulties, all of them by 
making further cuts in dollar imports, Australia by promising 
to sell Britain the whole of the newly-mined gold, and New 
Zealand by undertaking to increase further its. sterling balances 
against larger exports to Britain. The sterling area will certainly 
stand the strain that is being put upon it—and, the presence 
in London of representatives of the Dominions. attending the 
Bank and Fund meetings will provide the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these “ family affairs.” 

But, despite these sources of reassurance, the whole drift is 
disquieting. The retreat from automatic transferability . of 





The word ‘ dollar’ is a corruption of the German * Joachims- 
thaler’ or * thaler,’ the name given in the 16th century to coins 
from the silver mine of Joachim sthal in Bobemia. 


For many years Barclays Bank have fostered the growth 
of Anglo-American trade by providing a comprehensive 
forcign banking service re-inforced by the establishment 
of a Representative’s Office in New York, Today, when the 
expansion of our export trade is vitally important, Barclays 
Bank offer a complete foreign service, together with such 
other banking facilities as* customers may require. 
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The Three Banks 


The Royal Bank of Scotland, Glyn, 
Mills & Co., and Williams Deacon’s 
Bank Limited, constitute a banking 
group whose resources rank them 
sixthamong the banks of Great Britain. 
Their resources are large enough to 
mect the requifements of any cus- 
tomer. These three banks, each with 
a famous banking tradition, each 
still retaining its individuality, can 
give to every customer the advan- 
tages of their pooled fatilities and 
diverse financial experience. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS. DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
_ Founded 1771 Masichester, London and Branches 
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sterling may be a step which Britain is compelled to take. Some 
pressure to move backwards along this road is likely to come 
from the transferable account countries which will wish to be 
free of the unconditional undertaking to accept sterling—now 
inconvertibles—in payment for their exports to third countries. 
Eyen greater pressure to that end may be exerted from Britain, 
which has recently seen in the uncontrolled and unpredictable 
movement of sterling within the transferable account countries 
one of the main channels through which sterling has been pre- 
sented for conversion into dollars. But although the need for 
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some retreat from wide and automatic transferability of ‘sterling 
may be conceded, that development strikes a serious blow: tg 
hopes of the re-establishment of sterling’ as a truly international 
currency, to London’s pretensions to” be © an » internationgy 
banking centre and to the chances of expanding trade.) Thy 
damage can be mitigated by the most ‘liberal operation’ of 
“administrative transferability,” but ‘the loss of ‘a 

must in itself act as a serious deterrent to confidence in‘s 

to the readiness with which it will be accepted in international 
payments and—even more important-——to the role it can play 
in the re-expansion of world trade. 


Overhauling the TUC 


HE ghost of Grimethorpe walked: at Southport. The 
shadow of ‘the Yorkshire strike and the failure of the 
miners’ leaders to control their men lay heavy over last week’s 
Trades Union Congress. Yet there seemed to be a tacit under- 
apodine not to refer publicly to the causes or consequences of 
e dispute, which was regarded as a matter solely. for the 
National Union of Mineworkers and the Coal Board to settle 
between them. This omission was typical of the conference, 
where such burning issues as wages, unofficial strikes, hours, 
productivity and incentives were barely mentioned. Indeed, 
although the economic crisis and measures for the direction of 
labour were discussed in general terms Southport was mainly 
remarkable for the questions it left unanswered. It tended, 
even more than the Margate conference of the Labour Party, 
to become a debating society on world affairs rather than an 
industrial forum. 

Equally marked, though perhaps less striking from the public 
point of view, was the failure of the TUC to pay serious atten- 
tion to the problems of its own structure and organisation, and 
to the need for equipping itself to meet the heavy responsibilities 
which are now falling on the unions. From this point of view 
it was regrettable that a resolution of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, proposing that the TUC should consider 
appointing a number of full-time members to the General 
Council, received only scant consideration by the Congress and 
was brusquely brushed aside by the Council’s spokesman. This 
resolution, it might have been thought, could have provided the 
opportunity for a full-dress debate, not so much on the responsi- 
bilities which the unions are seeking and assuming in industrial 
and economic affairs, as on the capacity of their membership 
methods and machinery to fulfil them. The engineers’ resolu- 
tion was turned down because the General Council thought the 
appointment of full-time members would be undemocratic and 
would tend to create a bureaucracy of permanent officials who 
would inevitably be out of touch with the day-to-day activities 
of the membership. 

There is admittedly a danger that. such a change might lead 
co bureaucracy and to an ossification of the General Council, 
with conflicts between the full-time and annually elected 
members. Yet it is painfully obvious. that the members 
of the General Council today have too much work and 
too many responsibilities. They aré expected to setve 
intelligently and assiduously on a plethora of committees, 
both on trade union work and On the numerous liaison 
bodies with the Government and the employers. In conse- 
quence, few of them have any time for the tasks of clear thinking 
and policy-forming which the TUC needs so urgently. As 
nominees of particular industrial or occupational*groups, they 
must inevitably tend to think and-act sectionally, rather than in 
the interests of the movementias a whole. There is also the 
question of sheer physical capacity. The danger is that they 
will fall short of what is required of them both as members of 
the Council and as leaders of individual unions. It is, indeed, 
highly creditable that, in spite of all the difficulties ‘and dis- 


advantages, the TUC should have increased its authority: as 
much as it has done. This is due mainly to the patience and 
perseverance of its late General Secretary, Lord Citrine 
Indeed in recent months the TUC has frequently shown 
itself to’be ahead of the Government in demanding far-reaching 
measures to deal with the economic situation. 


The AEU’s solution may not be the right one. But it is clear 
that some means must be found of strengthening the machi 
if the TUC is both to keep abreast of developments and perform 
adequate service to its affiliated unions. In particular, an expan- 
sion of headquarters staff, above all on the research side, is 
urgently required. This would help, but it would not solve the 
main problem, which arises not so much from the inadequacy 
of administrative resources as from the structure and traditions 
of the trade union movement. Every union affiliated to the TUC 
is jealous of its individual autonomy, suspicious of any attempts 
to dictate policy from the top and determined not to surrender 
any of its “inalienable” rights. In these circumstances, and $0 
long as the TUC is content to remain a co-ordinating “body, 
with an inadequately equipped secretariat, its central direction 
is bound to be weak. This, more than anything else, 
explains the rejection, at Brighton fast year, of a suggestion 
(also emanating from the engineers) that the General Council 
should examine the possibility and desirability of a wages policy 
—because of the unwillingness of the TUC to accept any form 
of discrimination, whether in wages or rations, in favour of one 
particular section. It also explains the omissions from the 
Southport agenda. 


The question of organisation and leadership has been mit 
particularly urgent by the appointment of many prominent 
members of the General Council to the boards of nationalised 
industries. This year, at Southport, no fewer than six members 
of the Council were displaced, either because of retirement or 
because of their appointment to serve on public bodies. 
Joseph Hallsworth, who has gone to the Coal Board, Mfr 
Benstead and Mr Bussey, who have gone to the Transport ani 
Electricity Boards respectively, have followed in the weke df 
Lord Citrine and Mr Ebby Edwards. The leadership of the 
unions at a crucial stage has thereby. been rendered significantly 
weaker. But if fresh blood is needed in the hierarchy of the 
TUC, so far there is little evidence that the younger men ate 
coming forward-and few signs of potential leaders among the 
unions. Much has been said about the importance of training, 
and equipping trade unionists to hold responsible positions ® 
public service or in the TUC—that was the main theme o 
Lord Citrine’s swan song last year—but in practice ins 
attention is paid to the problem. Most of the present 
of trade union leaders grew up in the hard school of cr 
Today's round-table discussions and’ advocacy before a 
require different techniques and qualities. The ‘TUC’s — 
for training in trade unionism, as well as its courses in 
education, well-devised though they may be, erely 100ckiNP 
fringe of the problem: - snob 
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It is not only the machinery of the:central body. of the TUC 
itself that is ill-equipped to meet the present situation... The 
whole organisational structure of the movement is out of date. It 
may have been adequate enough in the early days, but its lop- 
sided and unbalanced character—the result of historical develop- 
ment—is completely out of keeping with the needs of the 
post-war world. Little has been done to improve the situation, 
in spite of resolutions passed repeatedly at previous conferences 
and in spite of the General Council’s 1944 report on “ Trade 
Union structure and closer unity.” This report examined 
trade union structure “ with regard to uneconomic overlapping 
and competition” and to see “ what amalgamations are desir- 
able and what structural or other changes are necessary to 
ensure maximum trade union efficiency in the future.” The 
report recommended an intensification of the process of amal- 
gamations and showed how this could be done, industry by 
industry. It acknowledged that the movement could not “ retain 
its pre-war conception of organisation if it is properly and 
efficiently to fulfil its ideological and practical functions.” 

Three years have confirmed this conclusion, but comparatively 
litle has been done. The formation of .a national union for 
the miners, instead of the loose district federation ; the affiliation 
of the AEU to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions ; the amalgamation of the two unions catering for 
shop assistants and distributive workers—these are the three 
main developments since 1944 towards a more unified organisa- 
tion. But, in many industries, unions compete for members and 
conflict where they should co-operate. Within the railway 
industry three separate unions cater for operative grades, 
locomen and clerks—although in this instance reasonably 
effective co-ordinating machinery exists. Six different. unions 
are concerned with the organisation of tobacco workers. 
Building workers are loosely organised in a Federation, although 
the objective is still “one big union.” The situation in the 
textile industries is chaotic. Over a hundred autonomous local 
and district associations, belong to six different federations, 
operate in Lancashire. As the General Council report points 
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out, “there is no industry in the country.in which. ir is more 
essential to secure the greatest possible unification of the 
administrative and economic policy of the unions ” ; the cotton 
Working Party reached the same conclusion. The same is true 
of wool, where, as in cotton, local rivalries and the prestige and 
vested interests of local branch officials have prevented the 
absorption of the smaller unions by the larger. organisations. 
There is competition to organise clerical workers-—the dispute 
between the miners and the clerical workers over the colliery 
clerks is a case in point—and to organise public employees and 
local government officials. In addition, the two. large general 
workers’ unions compete against other unions and against each 
other to build up their mass membership wherever they can. 

Size is not necessarily a critetion of efficiency in a trade 
union, or in any other organisation—the Transport. Workers’ 
Union and the General and Municipal. Workers’ Union are 
notoriously no more efficient in representing their members’ 
interests or imposing their authority, than many smaller bodies. 
But, broadly speaking, it is true that a large organisation which 
caters for workers with a community of interests is likely to be 
more effective than a host of smaller ones. This is, of course, 
easiest to achieve in industries the boundaries of which are 
clearly defined, as in mining, or where there is already a strong 
trade union tradition. The TUC Disputes Committee has 
done much to smooth away difficulties, but its effectiveness, like 
that of the TUC itself, is limited by its lack of authority. 

The barriers of tradition and vested interest are hard to 
wear down. But the unions will obviously have to be pre- 
pared to surrender some of their functions to the central body 
of the TUC if they are to exert an influence commensurate with 
their membership, now nearly eight million. The charge that 
the unions want to plan everything and everybody except them- 
selves can be levelled with great force against the lack of planning 
of their own organisation and structure. The TUC at the 
moment is rather like a vast army—an army which is certainly 
marching, but precisely where it is going no one can Be sure, 


for lack of a properly equipped and united General Staff. 


Business Notes 


Markets and “Stopgap ”’ Aid 


The performance of stock markets this week—that is, the seven 
days since the last issue of The Economist went to press—is in 
quite astonishing contrast to that of the previous week. In the 
earlier period the stream of disquieting economic news had been 
mirrored in unrelieved gloom on the Stock Exchange, and omin- 
ously persistent selling sent equity prices plunging downwards. 
The loss.in capital values, as measured by the Financial Times’ 
index, was almost 74 per cent, for the index dropped from 112.6 
© to4.2. Yet on Friday of last week it shot up again by 4} 
points, and a continued though less violent advance since then 
has virtually restored it to the level of a fortnight ago. Some 
leading equities, such as Woolworth, have gained more than 10 
per cent in hardly more than a week. 

From this violently erratic behaviour two conclusions emerge. 
The first underlines the fact discussed here last week, that the 
London market in present conditions has virtually ceased to fulfil 
its proper function 4s a shock-absorber’ In circumstances of 
uncertainty and major change the jobbers play for safety which- 
ever way the current is flowing. ‘The violence of last week's fall 
tesulted substantially from the unwillingness of dealers to absorb 
stock; the violence of the subsequent, recovery is a measure. of the 
extent to which.they sueceeded in avoiding doing so,. And such 


technical factors have certainly played a larger part in, the second 
movement than they did inthe first. netl ot .ig ; 
The other conclusion has more, fundamental implications, This 
—— behaviour suggests that, despite the shocks. of the past 
two months, the .mood of investors has,.not, basically changec, 
but is still governed by the incorrigible heads-in-the-sand attitude 
produced such. extraordinary results in the. markets in the 


first half of this vear. To some extent the rally.resulted from the 
action of institutional investors who, long embarrassed by the 
difficulties of securing an adequate yield from g'lt-edged, soberly 
calculated that industriais. were worth picking, up at last weck’s 
levels. But such buyers would certainly not have pursued the 
market upwards. The main reason for the movement seems to 


have been a semi-speculative reaction based chiefly upon the first 
indications that America might extend “ stop-gap” aid to Europe 


pending the working out of the Marshall plan. Without such aid 
Europe this winter will certainly face a crisis of incalculable 
gravity. With it, the Continent may be spared the worst pangs of 
hunger and its economy may be saved from collapse. But succour 
measured in such terms—and more than this is hardly physically 
possible—is a poor justification for advances in prices on the scale 
seen this week. It is certainly no reason for ignoring the still 


Aeteriorating drift of Britain’s internal ‘situation, the best barometer 


for which is the trend of coal output. And this week’s reading, 

seen against the background of the Grimethorpe stoppage, is par- 

ticularly disquieting, as a subsequent Note shows. : 
Meanwhile, the delays in disclosure of the Government’s pro- 


grammie for meeting the crisis and the way in which each successive 


batch “of proposals is being announced in isolation, ensure the 
minimum of response psychologically. Yer the very impotence 
of physical controls over a wide range of the economy makes the 
psychological factor’ all-important, . Nothing, tangible has been 
revealed about the results of last_week’s Ministerial discussions 
with. the:, FBI. on the. pruning of the SAPD Oe 
nothing positive has been said about an autufin budget. © Tf ‘such 
a budget.is being planned, i would be psychologically valuable 
fo say sO Now. ena 
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Coal Prospect Now 


At this, the tail-end of the Boliday season, there is usually 
an upswing im activity at the coal mines. But “any slight 
improvement in production there may have been this. year 
for this reason has so far been more than offset by the strike in 
South Yorkshire. Provisional figures for the first week in Sep- 
tember show a decline in total production to only 3,638,300 tons, 
compared with 3,698,600 tons the week before. Tonnage lost 
through disputes, accidents and breakdowns amounted to 289,950, 
compared with only 105,600 tons, In the woubled South York- 
shire coalfield output was no mere than 337,700. tons, against 
404,800 tons in the previous week. 

The revised target for average weekly production of deep- 
mined coal, recently announced by the Prime Minister, was “ at 
least 4,000,000 tons” from September 1st onwards—say, 4,200,000 
to 4,300,000 tons for total production. To attain even the original 
production target set out in the Economic Survey—200 million 
tons for 1947—a weekly average output of over 4,000,000 
tons would be necessary between now and the year end. This is 
now manifestly impossible ; and if there are a few more weeks 
of production at a rate of only 3,600,000. tons, even the “un- 
official ” estimates of 195 million tons for the year will no longer 
be attainable—a contingency which cannot be ruled out even 
though the Yorkshire strike will have terminated on Monday. For 
the trend of recruitment, which until recently was almost the 
only reassuring aspect of the coal situation, is now distinctly 
disquieting, There were only 717,900 men in the pits at the end 
of August compared with 719,000 in July. 

Until the end of August, the latest period for which figures are 
available, coal stocks were mounting steadily towards the goal 
of 15 million tons by end-October. On August 30th, they stood 
at 12.7 million tons. But the South Yorkshire strikes have forced 
firms in the north to make inroads into their coal dumps, a fact 
which may yet force a revision in some areas of one of the 
assumptions on which the winter coal allocation programme was 

to have been based—namely, that all firms would be assumed to 
“have three weeks’ stocks laid by at the end of October. 

This week’s production statement is apparently the first of a 
resumed series of weekly output statements from the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. The decision taken, at the beginning of the 
summer season, to revert to only monthly statements was widely 
and rightly deplored. Perhaps the welcome reversal of that 
decision now is a sign of increasing realism; but at least it 
demonstrates in practical fashion. that. the authorities belatedly 
recognise the public disquiet at the way in which the whole 
problem of coal is being handled. 

* * * 


Steel Output Spurts 


Steel, in contrast to coal, achieved: in August a gradual 
recovery in production from the disappoifitingly low levels of July. 
Pig-iron output reached a weekly average of 147,300 tons, com- 
pared with 143,500 tons in July and 145,300 tons in August, 1946. 
Production of steel ingots and castings followed a similar trend. 
Weekly output in August was 234,200 tons, against 211,700 :ons 
in July and 225,900 tons in August last year. 

Pic IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 














(000 Tons) 
Pig Iron | Steel Ingots and Castings 
Weekly | Annual!) | Weekly Annual 
Average Rate | Average Rate 
" ~ a metedhiacndnt 
August, 1946....<...... > 945-3 1,558 225-9 11,747 
Joly; 299265. /stac.e 1435 | 7,460 211-7 11,007 








August, 1947... ....00<- 147-3 | 7,660 234-2 12,178 


The annual rate of production of steel. thus recovered from 
11 million tons in July to 12.2 million tons in August. By the 
end of the month, production was. running at 13} million 
tens a year. This is a particularly significant figure, for, if this 
rate can be maintained for the rest of the year, the 1947 target of 
12} million tons announced in the Economic Survey will be 
achieved, and there will be some grounds for expecting that the 
target Of 14 million tons for 1948 recently fixed by the Prime 
Minister may also be reached. 


There has never been any doubt that, given the necessary s 

pies of coke and othr fuel, these targe.s were within the fodustry' 
adequacy of coke supplies for the rest of this year ; a shortage of 
coke would certainly hold up pig-iron production and so throttle 
any recovery which might be developing in ingot and steel castings 
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The IMF and World Disequilibrium if 


The second annual meetings of Governors of the Interna. 
tional Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstry¢. 
tion and Development opened in London this week under ithe 
chairmanship of the Chancellor of the Exchequer who is British 
Governor of both institutions and, for the past year has been 
chairman of their respective Boards. The meetings could hardly 
have been better timed. They have drawn to London the highest 
financial authorities of the 45 member countries and there wilj 
be no lack of material for their deliberations. As was foreshadowed 
in these columns last week, however, no sense of. the im 
of the occasion will be obtained from a study of the agenda, with 
its suggestion that the main concern of the governors wit 
be the receipt and approval of the executive directory 
reports of the past year, the admission of new members, 
the election of next year’s chairman, and other routine matters of 
the same character. This reticence, however, cannot veil tne 
significance of the opportunity offered for a discussion of the 
growing financial paralysis which is creeping over world trade and 
recovery. 

The reports of the Fund and Bank presented to the meetings 
deal frankly with the present position. It is inevitable that 
should be somewhat out of date, given the pace at which events 
have recently been moving. But, even so, the executive directors 
have shown good foresight. Those of the IMF, writing wel] 
before August 2oth about the transferability of sterling, pointed 
out that: — 

the assumption of the obligation to permit the transfer of current 

sterling may add significantly to the burden of the deficit in the 

British balance of payments. There is, therefore, a danger that #f 

efforts to improve the United Kingdom’s international position and 

the general international payments situation are not effective, the 
assumption of this obligation may compel the imposition of even 
more severe restriction of imports and thus, in some degree, reduce 
the flow of trade. 
The second annual report of the Fund again stresses the limita- 
tions of that institution in the abnormal circumstances of today, 
The executive directors point out that:— ’ 

The Fund’s objectives can be fully realised only in a world in 

which the war damaged and war devastated countries have restored 
their productive efficiency to the point where they can achieve 
balance in their international payments with a level of trade con- 
ducive to their own and to the general well-being. Now, more than 
a year after the establishment of the Fund, the world is confronted 
with seriously unbalanced trade, with an urgent problem of financing 
international payments, and with severe shortages of goods for recon- 
struction and even for maintaining the minimum consumption 
standards in many countries. The Fund cannot solve these problems 
but the role which the Fund will be able to play in the future must 
inevitably be determined in large measure by the way in which 
these problems are ‘solved. 

The ‘executive directors add that the resources of the Fund 
are not intended for reconstruction, that it can and will provide 
temporary assistance to its members during the transition period 
but that “if the Fund is to continue to help its members to 
maintain stable and orderly exchange arrangements it must be 
in a position to provide financial assistance after the 
period.” That the Fund has not been entirely idle is shown by 
the fact that during the year to June 3oth last it sold US 
$50 million to France, and $6,000,000 and £1,500,000 sterling to 
the Netherlands. There is reason to believe that since the end 
of the financial year further sales of dollars have been made ® 
France and also to Mexico, both of which have largely exhausted 
their permissible purchases from the Fund for the current yeaf. 
The executive cirectors’ report recognises: the turning point 
economic policy which the world is approaching and again 
claims its faith in the principles of international co-op : 
“either we seek through a concerted effort the goals of 
production and higher standards of living or we resign ourselves 
to economic conflict and impoverishment.” 


* * * 


World Bank’s Reconstruction Loans 


The report of the International Bank states that in 
to the loans of $250 million to France and $1 
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AIRPORT 
BANKING 


With the opening of a branch “ NORTHOLT 
Airport and arrangeménts made for one to be established 
shortly at Croydon the Midland Bank extends the special 
services which it offers to travellers by air © A branch is 
in operation at London Airport, Heathrow, and banking 
services are available at Prestwick Airport through a 
branch of the Clydesdale Bank, an affiliation of the 
Midland Bank. Full facilities are provided at these 


branches for foreign exchange and all banking transactions. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
NORTHOLT AIRPORT, 
Middlesex. 


LONDON AIRPORT, 
Heathrow. 


CROYDON AIRPORT, 
Surrey. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 
PRESTWICK “AIRPORT, 
: Ayrshire. 












IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


No. 3 FLINTSHIRE 






Pay Seabee North Wales, Courtaulds 
[N have four Beas Three (Aber, Castle 
and Deeside) are in the Borough of Flint; 
the fourth (Greenfield) is in Holywell. 

To meet the increasing demand for viscose 
rayon yarn, the Company purchased Aber works 
in 1916 and built Castle Works in 1920-1922. 
Then in 1927 Deeside Mill was purchased for 
rayon crépe processing — that is, preparing and 
creping yarn for use by textile manufacturers. 

This new and vigorous industry helped to re- 
vive employment on the Dee estuary — a-district 
amply supplied with water and coal, and near the 
great rayon weaving mills of Casieashiive: York- 
shire and Cheshire. Today it contributes sub- 
stantially to the national output of continuous 
filament rayon. 

Between 1928 and 1933 units were set up in 
these factories to investigate the production and 
spinning properties of ‘‘ Fibro ’’ — Courtaulds’ 
name for their viscose rayon staple, First made 
in 1918, this revolutionary product could be 
spun and woven on existing textile machinery 
into an unlimited range of fabrics. 

Large-scale production of “* Fibro”’ was 
essential, so in 1934 Courtaulds decided to build 
Greenfield Works — their fourth in the county 
—in which to concentrate an output of 
20 million Ib. a year. 

One of the largest of its kind in the world, this 
factory started’ production in 1936 and today 
turns out 75 million Ib. a year. Further ape 
extensions are being made to it, *‘ Fibro,” 
basic textile material, is now an important rei 
in the national economy, 

Of over 21,000 people employed by the 
Company in the United Kingdom, more than 
6,000 are hard at work in these four factories i in 
the smallest county.in Wales. . Rhwydd hynt i'w 
hymdrech! — Ymlaen, Gymry! 


This is one of a series of statements to inform 
the public of some part of the contribution 
made by Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to 
esonomic well-being in various districts of the 


United Kingdom. 


Issued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.r. 
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production as greatly and as rapidly as possible, the Bank must | 


concentrate on “ those projects or programmes which promise the 
greatest increase in productive. output in the shortest possible 
time.” Accordingly, the. Bank has up to new given particular 
attention to the problems of European recovery, but report 
stresses that reconstruction and development needs in other areas, 
Latin America, Africa, Asia and the Middle “East, are being 
actively considered and indeed that “it should.not be very long 
before the financing of development projects in those areas’ will 
tend to become the primary concern of the Bank ”—hardly a 
reassuring forecast from the Eutopean point of view. = ~ 
Although stabilisation loans were, on United States initiative, 
marked out as coming within the scope of the Bank’s activities, 
it appears to be the tendency of the present management of. the 
Bank to favour Joans fer specific reconstruction projects, and in 
articular to favour those projects which in turn will prepare the 
ground for private investment ; in the ‘words of the report, “ to 
provide a catalyst by which production may be generally stimu- 


lated and private investment encouraged.” The repore states that 


in private loans the Bank limits its commitments as far a$ is prac- 
ticable. Ar first it lends only enough to cover an initial phase of 
the long-term development project, leaving the remainder of the 
application to be considered in the light of progress during this 
initial period. This probably explains why the French demand 
for a $500 million loan was cut down to $250 million. The French 
Finance Minister has announced this week that the second instal- 
ment of this loan is now being requested. co 

The Bank report discloses that most of the loan applications 
so far submitted have come from European members. The appli- 
cations to which no definite answers can yet be given are Chile, 
$40 million for hydro-electric and transportation plans ; Czecho- 
slovakia, $350 million for reconstruction of war damage and re- 
stocking of raw materials ; Iran, $250 million for industrial and 
agricultural development ; Mexico, $209 million for irrigation, 
hydro-electric and transportation development; Poland, 
$600 million for reconstruction of coal mining, iron and steel and 
textiles, electricity and transport. 


* * * 


Marshall Plan and US Prices . 


Food prices in the United States have once again started to 
move rapidly upwards—in many commodities last November’s 
peak has already been regained—and the present trend looks like 
continuing. The disclosure last week-end of Europe’s prospective 
food requirements under the Marshall Plan naturally gave a 
further impetus to the general rise, but the full effect is unlikely 
to be felt until the deficit countries are able to operate’ on the 
market. Before the war, the sixteen European countries repre- 
sented at the Paris Conference had an annual grain requirement 
of over 90 ‘million tons, of which some 65 million tons were 
produced domestically and the remaining 25 million tons im- 
ported. Domestic output of all cereals for these countries aggre- 
gated only 55 million tons in 1946-47, and the severe weather 
last winter has reduced the current season’s supply to under 50 
million tons. Even if Western Europe can import 30 million tons 
this season, total available supplies will, therefore, be over 10 
million tons short of the prewar level ; the probable deficiency is 
nearer 1§ million tons—between 11 and 17 per cent of total pre- 
war requirements, But the cereal position is even more serious 
than this. The population of those 16 European countries has 
already increased by 8 per cent above prewar. On the basis of 
prewar per capita consumption, therefore, the cereal deficit for 
1947-48 is likely to be about 20 million tons—even on the assump- 
tion that 30 million tons of grain can in fact be imported. 

Meat suppplies are equally short; production in Western 
Europe for 1947-48 is estimated at only two-thirds the) prewar 
figure of 9 million tons. And expansion in the livestock industry 
is a slow process, highly dependent on the supply of ‘feeding 
-stuffs. Milk production is also lower; it is 20 per cent below 
the 1934-38 average of 72 million tons, but to that level 
is expected by 1950-51. Oils and fats (excluding butter) are not 
quite in such short supply, while sugar output is estimated to 
exceed the prewar level by 1948-49. 

Even on. a three-year view, the food prospects for Europe look 
far from bright. By 1950-51 domestic production of all major 
foodstuffs except meat will, it is hoped, have regainéd its prewar 
magmitude. If imports, however, are restricted to a 1934-38 
average, consumption per head of population may still be re- 
duced. As the Western Hemis 
able ean aoe = not wholly earmarked under long-~ 

Mu » much 1 fo: 
cneracts + ed 3 demand for food imp 
_ Buropean countries have sufficient foreign exchange available, In 


countries alone have export- 
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producing areas such as the United States, where the high level of 
prosperity encourages an expanded home consumption, a decline 
the exportable surplus may aggravate Europe’s problem. 
sufficient economic incentive still exists for the currently 
food prices to induce farmers to expand output—at least in those 
countries where the farmers receive the benefit of those high 
prices. But expansion in the production of one commodity jp. 
variably presupposes a reduction in another unless new 
producing areas are developed. 


ui 
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«“ Non-utility ’’ Prices: Is Control Desirable ? 


. ; 

The Board of Trade last week made an Order fixing, as from 
October» 18t, maximum prices for men’s.non-utility §made-to- 
measure “outer wear.” The maximum price, excluding purchase 
tax, which a tailor will be able to charge for a made-to-measure guit 
or overcoat will be t10 per cent above the price charged in the 
three months ended August 21, 1939, or £15, whichever is the 
larger. When a customer has his own cloth made up, the corre. 
sponding maximum making-up charge will be roo per cent of the 
1939 level, or £10. Tailors who were not in business in 1939 will 
be limited to a charge of £15 for the complete suit or overcoat, 
From October 1st onwards all tailors will have to display notices 
of their permitted maximum prices, including purchase tax. * 

Naturally, any attempt to prevent the unscrupulous from ex- 
ploiting the consumer by charging i prices is praise- 
worthy in principle, and this move will undoubtedly benefit some 
consumers—even though the margin over 1939 value looks 
liberal,-by. the standards of .price-control as now practised. But 
it is questionable whether the restraint upon exploitation will be 
effective in the very cases in which it is already most extreme; 
and, what is worse, whether it will check the seepage of cloth 
from export allocations into the home market. To the extent to 
which tailors who have been charging more than the new maxima 
now reduce their charges, the shortage of non-utility supplies 
will become more acute, and the possible gains by the un- 
scrupulous will be pro tanto increased. Obviously, so long as the 
basic policy of trying to stabilise the prices. of ‘essentials gon- 
tinues, the price control of utility clothing is imperative, however 
frictionally it may work. But, surely, when there is such urgent 
need for maximum economy—especially in supplies which are 
still readily marketable abroad—the consumer who, for what- 
ever reason, avoids the utility grades should pay fully for the 
privilege. Is. this really the moment to encourage such expendi- 
ture, however clear it may be that some tailors have been behaving 
unreasonably ? Which is worse—to ‘have some tailors charging 
excessive Margins, or to put an additional premium on law- 
breaking, penalising the honest and encouraging black-marketeer- 
ing, and risking further diversions from export supplies? 

Even in the sphere within which ‘it is effective, the Ordet is 
likely to work creakingly. Given the policy—which in unstan- 
dardised goods is inevitable—of controlling prices by reference 
to a past datum line (1939), control for new businesses is bound 
to be arbitrary. In this case there will obviously be inequity a 
between, new tailors of high-grade (restricted to a flat £15 
maximum) and pre-war tailors of similar grade who charged 
“exclusive” prices before the war and now will be able 
Operate at prices up to double the maximum enforced on. their 
new competitors. Another type which may be unfairly hit is 
the low-price, multiple bespoke tailor who achieyed low costs 
before the war by spreading overheads over a large output, but 
who now has supplies sufficient only for a fraction of his pre-war 
turnover. Finally, there is the question.of quality. Is it really 
possible, in these unstandardised lines, for either tailor, customer 
or price controller definitely to ascertain in every case the I 
equivalent (and its related price) of-the cloth which is being, 
now? If there is room for honést difference of opinion, the 
Order will be unenforceable. 

In short, there is now, a strong.case for pruning-down the scope 
of price control beyond the range of essential articles and utility 
grades. This Order is a good example of departmental 
siasm..which has. results wholly unrelated to, and indeed # 
variance with, the needs of wider policy. 


x * * 
More Natural Rubber for US i 


The Office of Materials Distribution in the United States hus 
announced the elimination of controls on the use of natural rubber 
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will be limited. The specification, for the manufacture of tyres 
and inner tubes still stands, and in, 1946 this accounted for three 
quarters of America’s total consumption of rubber, 

Last year American industry consumed 756,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber, of which 549,000 tons was used for transporta- 
tion purposes and 207,000 tons for other uses. Obviously, not 
all of this latter quantity will be replaced by the natural product ; 
indeed, in certain more specialised applications, synthetic rubber 
may well hold its own, while for other purposes reclaimed rubber 
will probably be used. Nevertheless, it would seem reasonable 
to suppose that there is an outlet opened up for at least an 
additional 100,000 tons of natural rubber. Moreover, now that 
natural material may be used in the manufacture of certain rubber 
products, the markets for them may expand. Although the effect 
of this modification of “ R.1.” may not be very appreciable in the 
rubber market, it at least shows a welcome change in the official US 
attitude. 

In transportat:on, it is not expected that natural rubber will be 
allowed to compete on equal terms with the synthetic product. 
But the recent announcement at least raises hopes that Congress 
may take a more sympathetic view when fixing the level of 

thetic output. If this were restricted to 250,000 tons a year, 
natural rubber would have a total potential US market for some 
780,000 tons based on 1946 consumption figures. Part of this, 
however, would be taken up by the use of reclaimed rubber. 


* * x 


Depositing Securities: An Unfortunate Confusion 


The Treasury is naturally anxious to ensure wide publicity 
for its measures to implement the Exchange Control Act, 1947, 
which comes into force on October 1st—and especially for the 
provisions which require bearer securities and certain securities 
which can be loosely described as “foreign” to be kept hence- 
forth with an authorised bank. Banks, solicitors and stockbrokers 
have been circulated and space has been procured in various 
journals to inform the public. This is the normal procedure 
when such information has to be disseminated. But in a broad- 
cast announcement recently after the BBC news—an announce- 
ment addressed to the whole body of investors “and every one 
who receives interest or dividends ”—the Treasury apparently 
succeeded in misleading and disturbing many a maiden aunt and 
penurious widow—at all events, many of the less instructed of 
investors felt it necessary to telephone either the BBC or a 
responsible newspaper for an interpretation before hustling to 
their investment advisers to deliver up their stocks and shares. 

The facts seem to be these. The BBC received the text of 
the broadcast, not as a news item, but as an announcement worded 
by the Treasury, and read it as such. Responsibility for its 
abruptness and any misinterpretation is not, therefore, on the 
BBC’s head. The Treasury for its part ought to have realised that 
the people it sought to reach by a general broadcast were the very 
ones who most needed the clearest and simplest explanation 
possible. It also seems to have underestimated the effect upon 
a public keyed up to hear the worst—especially upon the invest- 
ing fraternity, who might be excused for being rather more on 
edge than others. 

Actually, the purpose of these arrangements is simply to 
prevent holders of certain internationally negotiable securities 
from using them to acquire foreign exchange, and there is nothing 
frightening about them at all. The actual classes of securities 
which, from October 1st, must be kept in an “ authorised 
depositary ” are four—bearer securities, securities on which 
interest or dividends are payable by coupon, registered certifi- 
Cates issued by a registrar outside the scheduled territories (i.e., 
the Sterling area), and registered certificates issued by a registrar 
inside the scheduled territories in respect of securities which can be 
transferred without the registrar’s consent to a registrar outside 
the scheduled territories. All other securities owned by United 

m residents can be kept at any place the owner chooses. 


* * * 


Switzerland and Gold 


One of the more remote consequences of the suspension 
convertibility of sterling into dollars has been a ban on g 
coin. sales by the Swiss National Bank. Since last Novem 
the National Bank has sold gold coins freely at the official 
Price, provided the gold was not destined for export. The 

that these coins might be exported was thought to 


ge, 
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have been mitigated by charging the purchaser.a seigniorage, 
premium of 5 per cent plus a turnover tax of 4 per cent. These 
charges have, however, been powerless to arrest a consi 

smuggling of coins out of the country, particularly into France’ 
and Italy, where high prices are quoted for gold in the black 
markets. The demands for gold coins from the National Bank 
increased considerably after the suspension of convertibility of 
sterling and rose to a pitch at which the Bank was compelled to 
suspend these sales. The official announcement notifying this 
change of policy states that gold coins had been put into’ cir- 
culation in Switzerland as a means of absorbing the gold accumu- 
lating through the surplus on Switzerland’s balance of payments. 
By putting gold into circulation, instead of keeping it in 
reserve and issuing additional notes against it, it was believed 
that the danger of inflation would be averted. The announce- 
ment goes on to sav that recent international currency develop- 
ments had led to a vastly increased demand for gold and that, 
since Switzerland was the only country selling gold to the general 
public, she became a focal point in this traffic and, unwittingly, 
an instrument of international speculation and smuggling. 


This undesirable situation has been remedied by the sus- 
pension of gold coin sales. Another result of the suspension will 
be to close the gap between the rate for “ financial dollars ” and 
the official dollar rate. This gap has recently widened, partly 
as a result of the demand for gold. The National Bank of 
Switzerland does not freely accept dollars against Swiss francs 
at the official rate unless those dollars are the product of bona 
fide current commercial transactions. Financia] dollars have to 
find their own level, and that level has been falling rapidly, since 
the Swiss francs required to finance gold coin purchases from 
the National Bank have in large measure been optained by 
sales of dollars. Another consideration which may have encouraged 
the Swiss National Bank to suspend sales of gold coins is the 
change in the prospective balance of payments in Switzerland 
threatened by the present international monetary developments. 
Given the considerable curtailment of tourist traffic to Switzer- 
land, there is less likelihood of that persistent surplus in the Swiss 
balance of payments which in the past encouraged the Swiss 
National Bank to get rid of its surplus gold by putting it into 
circulation. 


* *x * 


Australian Banking Uncertainties 


Very little definite information has yet reached London about 
the project for full-scale nationalisation of the Australian banking 
system which was so suddenly announced four weeks ago (and 
was discussed in The Economist on August 23rd). All the 


‘evidence tends to show, however, that the Commonwealth Govern- 


ment is determined to proceed: It is clear, as was surmised at the 
outset, that the announcement was a sequel to the High Court 
decision which in effect frustrated the Government’s plan to con- 
centrate the banking business of public bodies and local authorities 
in the state-owned Commonwealth Bank. But it is fairly certain 
that the Government’s decision was not taken suddenly in a 
moment of pique. The Government obviously was piqued, but 
it appears that some members had all along wanted to go the 
whole hog in nationalisation, and were only awaiting an appro- 
priate excuse for pressing their plans. 


Obviously, it should not be taken for granted that the project 
will be carried through ; all save the most extreme and doctrinaire 
advocates must well know that the existing arrangements already 
give the Government all the advantages which, from its own stand- 
point, it might hope to reap from full nationalisation. Its powers 
enable it to grip the commercial banks in almost as tight a strait- 
jacket as it chooses to impose. The commercial banks themselves 
had certainly assumed that nothing worse would befall them than 
the structure, of control imposed by the perpetuation of the war- 
time principles, and they were beginning to adjust themselves 
accordingly. That explained the two bank mergers announced 
early this year. In view of the new uncertainty, it was to be 
expected that the merger between the Bank of Australasia and the 
Union Bank of Australia, which had not been consummated, would 
be suspended. An announcement to this effect has been made 
this week, making it plain that the plans have not been irrevocably 
dropped, but are being pigeon-holed until the general situation 
is clarified. The main reason, it is believed, for the earlier delay 
was the heavy burden of stamp duties which the merging institu- 
tions would have to shoulder. Obviously, it would be a foolish 
waste of effort and of stockholders’ resources to proceed with the 
scheme if both institutions are shortly to be swept into the Govern- 
mental machine. 
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Higher Cocoa Price for Growers 


The Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board has announced that 
the price to be paid to farmers for cocoa beans for the season 
{947-48 will be increased from 308. to 50s. a load. This is equiva- 
lent to an increase of from £56 to over £93 a ton. It seems 
hardly likely that a similar improvement in prices can be with- 
held from the farmers in Nigeria, since conditions of production 
and marketing are broadly the same as in the Gold Coast, although 
a much smaller crop is harvested. 


The price at which the West African Produce Control Board 
(after October 1st it will be the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing 
Board, but this will. involve no important changes in, the mechanism 
of marketing) buys cocoa from the farmers is fixed at the begin- 
ning of each season. The avowed object is to insulate the farmer 
from short-term fluctuations in the world price. But the Board 
sells at the world price to both the Ministry of Food and foreign 
buyers, and in recent years the price fixed for purchases from: the 
farmers has been well below the selling price. Hence the Board 
has been able to build up the handsome surplus of about {£20 
inillion, most of which is intended to provide a buffer for the 
farmer against a sudden fall in the world price. Recently, the 
margin between the price to the farmer and the Board’s selling 
price has been widening still further. Some mid-crop cocoa has 
lately been taken up by the Ministry. of Food and by American 
buyers at 29} cents a lb. Even a price of £93 a ton-to the farmer 
is equivalent to only about 20 cents a lb., so the proposed increase 
in cocoa prices in the Gold Coast will still leave a large margin 


The continued buoyancy of the open market price in New York 
is an indication of the continued pressure on available world 
supplies. It is quite clear rhat if the present high level of the world 
price is maintained, the price paid for cocoa by the Ministry of 
Food, and hence by manufacturers, will be forced above its present 
level. Although this will mean dearer chocolate, there is, of course, 
the compensating factor, from the point of view of public policy, 
that cocoa is a useful earner of dollars. Meanwhile, the West 
African cocoa farmer benefits from the high world price by a 
direct increase in his cash price and in the growth of the “ cushion ” 
against a possible eventual fall in prices when the pressure of 
purchasing power on comestibles in the United States has eased 
off. If the smoothing principle eventually works as intended, the 
benefit should be substantial—not only, or perhaps even mainly, 
because of the support in seasons of low prices, but because under 
present conditions of general scarcity, the “reserve” purchasing 
power if released now would be largely dissipated in the high 
prices paid for consumables. 


* * * 


World Oils and Fats Problem 


The shortage of otls and fats is causing considerable hard- 
ship to importing countries. Although production last year showed 
a § per cent increase on 1945—the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimated the world total at 15.7 million tons—it 
was still some 20 per cent below the pre-war level of 19.3 million 
tons. The total quantity available for international trade during 
the current year was calculated to be 3,100,000 tons, in contrast 
with 5,800,000 tons in the 1935-39 period. And it will probably 
be five years or more before consumption in the deficit countries 
can be restored to its pre-war level. Some illuminating facts on 
the present position were given last Monday by Mr Geoffréy 
Heyworth at the meeting of Lever Bros. and Unilever Ltd. He 
estimated the 1947 output to be some 2,500,000 tons short of the 
pre-war figure, ‘with a tota’ deficit of 4,000,000 tons after allowing 
for an increase in world population of 8 per cent. 


_ The recovery of production in the Far East has been disappoint- 
ing. Only very small quantities of palm oil and copra were 
available from the Netherlands East Indies, while éxports from 
Malaya are but a little more than one-third the pre-war quantities. 
Shipments of soya beans from Manchuria have been severely 
restricted and India is no longer an exporter.. The Philippines 
aione of the chici pre-war sources has expanded output. In that 
country, the recovery of the copra industry has been phenomenal ; 
in. 1946 exports had reached the pxe-war level of 375,000 tons of 
oil and during this year they are proceeding at the rate of 600,000 
toms a year, Suoplics from the Far East, the major source for 
international trade, are nevertheless heavily curtailed. In Western 
Europe production has also shown a serious decline, and here it is 
maa a ee ees and lard. The shortage of feeding, 
stuffs 1s the main obsiacle to expansion, and it is unli 
abot ie one a poe ” 


pre-war output will 
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But there are other operative factors. Consumption in’ mast’ 
producing countries has increased, reducing the avaiiable exporp, 
surplus. Thus India, which until 1939 was an important sourgs. 
of supply, is unlikely to export on any large scale in the futute, 
The increased consumption of liquid milk, encouraged by various, 
governmental nutritional schemes, has necessarily curtailed the 
supply of fats, while under the International Whaling 5 
a season’s catch is restricted to a level which in seta a 
only 320,000 tons of whale oil, compared with 500,000 tons in the. 
pre-war years. wa 

Mr Heyworth’s prescription for increasing supplies to cover 
the present annual oils and fats deficit of 4,000,000 tons is simple 
and, were it carried out, might well be effective. The 
countries should co-ordinate their purchases rather than 
against one another on the world market, and subsidies should be 
withdrawn from consumer prices to enable consumer resistange 
to react upon the current high prices for oils and fats. Additional. 
supplies should be obtained by more development projects such 
as the East African groundnut scheme, by expanding production 
in Western Europe, and by increasing the exportable surpluses of 
those countries where liberal supplies allowed on the home market 
are creating artificially low domestic prices out of proportion %& 
world market prices. An increased use of materials derived from 
mineral oils could provide additional quantities of detergents, 
and the limitation on the catching of whales should be tem 
suspended. On oils and fats, Mr Heyworth speaks with authority, 
It is to be hoped that his advice does not fall on deaf ears. 


* » + 


Higher Retail Sales 


Retail sales for July, as indicated by the index numbers 
published by the Board of Trade, show the pressure of home pur- 
chasing power on the goods in retail supply after the seasonal 
contraction of sales in June. Last year, the index was carried 
steadily from 125 in July right up to 161 in December. Although 
sales in July this year are thus 14 per cent higher than in the core 
responding period last year (sales of every category except books 
and stationery show an increase on July, 1946), the development 
of the austerity programme is unlikely to permit any such expan- 
sion of sales as occurred in the autumn and Christmas season 
last year. 


INDEX NUMBERS or SALES PER WEEK 
(Average for 1942~100) 


| Household | Non-Food 
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Of the items which contributed to the rise from 139 in j 
to 142 in July, the index for household goods was the hig 
this year and the food index the highest yet recorded. Toba 


sales continued their recovery from the fall which followed)tht 


‘Budget, and the rise in café and restaurant sales was maintaif 


It is particularly interesting that the sales index for apparel: 
which at this stage in the coupon period ought to be dropping: 
rapidly, in fact lost only one point. This is partly accounted fof 
by an increase from 125 to 144, in sales of men’s and boys’ 


The amount spent per Coupon in July was about 8 per cent hi 
than a year ago. 


Stocks of footwear were the highest since 1944, but while 
stocks of men’s and boys’ wear maintained an overall high 
wholesale houses at the end of June had less than two a 
supply of some items at the current rate of sales. The decreast. 
in the retail sales of women’s wear appears to have been more) 


than balanced by an increase of 16 per cent, over the same period, | 


in stocks at the wholesale stage. But the really critical : 
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Homburg Hats 


— new issue 


Our Fenchurch Street shop is offering a 
new issue of the most excellent Homburg 
Hats. Their colour is of course black 
but the outlook when under one is very 
bright indeed as. they promise to pay 
vast dividends in comfort and appearance. 
The preferred price is 51/- but there are 
others and sizes fluctuate very conveni- 
ently. Other hats in various shapes and 
shades are reported to be good buys, 
particularly ‘Snap Brims’ from 38/6. 


AUSTIN REED 


13, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
Telephone: Holborn 5631 
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Also ready rubbed 
* 


Bure Navy Cut of 
Pre-War quality 


2.02. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/5 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/23 





and precious, indeed, are the 
reserves of fine old whiskies,.,: 
from which present supplies 
of Johnnie Walker must come. 


GooD 


stocks cannot be built up until 
distilling reaches its pre-war 
volume again. Even then years 
of maturing must follow, 


SCOTCH 


whisky as. good as Johnnie 
Walker will inevitably be 
scarce for some time. But the 
days of plentywill come again. 


Johnnie Walker 


BORN 1[820—STILL GOING STRONG 


“RED LABEL” 25/9 per bottle 13/6 per half-bottle. 
“BLACK LABEL”’ 27/9 per bottle 


MAXIMUM PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION 





ESSENTIAL TO PRESENT-DAY DIET 





Your health this winter ; in their concentrated form 
will largely. depend upon | in Crookes Halibut Oil. ‘This 
your body’s supply of those precaution will pay you 
two ésséntial Vitamins, A 
and D. Start taking : 
them at once 


~ handsomely by helping to 







ward off colds 
and influenza, 







CROOKES 
HALIBUT OFL 301 everday foods. Write 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 





for stocks may come when the coincidence of a new ration period 
and the Christmas boom has taken effect. After Christmas, 
supplies in the shops may. begin to show the effect of an increas- 
ing diversion of textile goods to export markets, 


The Small Firm Puts its View 


The meeting on Monday between the President of the Board 
of Trade and a deputation from the National Union of Manufac- 
turers comes as 2 timely reminder not only of the grievous strain 
which government by control and licence, however necessary it 
iaay be at present, puts upon the small firm, bet also of the oppor- 
tunities which exist among small firms for efficiency and entet- 
prise in the production drive. 

It is sometimes forgotten that two-thirds of the whole volume 
of production and services is sustained by the small men. Yet 
this fact alone means that. in an age of industrial controls, two- 
thirds of industry is forced to put mamagerial and technical 
resources, which can ill be spared from small staffs, to the task of 
tilling forms, collecting statistics for official use and supporting the 
industrial bureaucracy which is inseparable from the present 
system of control. Burt more than this, it emphasises the dis- 
advantages under which the major portion of the industrial 
economy may have to operate if official policy in general and allo- 
cation of scarce materials in’ particular is determined mainly by 
referenee to the requirements and experience of large units of 
production. 

Yet, if labour is to be attracted to the undermanned industries 
and if production for export over the widest possible industrial 
field is ro be stimulated, a technique will have ro be developed for 
getting the men and materials to the small firms which are engaged 
on priority work, and especially to those industries where most of 
the firms may be classified as small. 

There is plenty of scope for improvement in export sales tech- 
nigue among smal! businesses, especially if they are to compete 
seriously in the United States market, and the deputation to the 
Board of Trade list Monday obviously realised this.mneed. But 
there is wide scope, by smoother and more realistic allocation of 
men and materials for production, fo: aid from official policy and 
administration. It is all to the good that this fact was emphasised 
five days before Sir Stafford Cripps’s announcement of the export 
plan last Friday. 

* * * 


Burmah Oil Corporation 


The doggedness shown by the Burmah Oil Corporation in its 
struggle to resume production in Burma is admirable. Bur the 
latest man‘festation of faith strikes a faintly pathetic note against 
the background of anarchy which has plagued the birth of the new 
republic. The Corporation states in its annual report that it 
expects shortly to reach an agreement with the new Burmese 
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Government; and though no date is mentioned. fot the: 
restarting of production, late in 10 b winelhte the ard 
jor opening the new refinery—if local conditions are 
and deliveries of plant come up to schedule. In 
these developments, up to the date of the balance-sheet £87 
had been spent on rehabilitation, and evidently money is 
into the erection of che refinery. Plans have also been made for 
continuing exploration to establish new oil reserves to replace the 
main Yenangyuang and Chauk fields, which have yielded mogt 
the company’s output for the past sixty years and are now ' 
exhaustion. The Corporation’s hopes are obviously being 
with hard cash. Bur while investors await the outcome of the 
representations being made in Burma, they can console themselves 
for interim disappointments by reflecting that only a small propor. 
tion of the Corporation’s eggs has been left in the Burmese basket 
In fact, a calculation of the break-up value of the £13,736.) 
e.dinary stock, taking credit for only a nominal valuation for fixed 
asserts in Burma (£2,927,536 was transferred from the war conti 
gencies reserve in 1946 to write off these assets), gives a figure of 
£3¥ per stock unit, compared with the current market Price of 
£33. This is, perforce, a tentative estimate, for though total cur 
market values of investments are included this is 
where it is not—in the case of the gilt-edged portfolio—ihe 
sheet figure has been taken. Further, in 1946 only one-sixt 
substantially less than in 1945—0of the total profit of peat 





was derived from trading in India and Burma. The r 
five-sixths came from other subsidiaries, associated companies an 
investments, and showed a 12 per cent increase over profit ff 
these sources in 1945. Interest on Government ‘securities Tose 
from £379,733 to £564,829, although the total holding was reduced 
from £23,059,908 to £16,713,447 to repay loans and make advances 
to subsidiaries. Income from assogiated and other subsidiary com 
panies showed only a small increase, these being mainly cone 
with trade in the disturbed Orient. The accounts were pr 

too soon to reflect the record year of Anglo-Iranian, in which the 
Corporation has a direct holding of £4,292,985 ordinary stock, and, 
through its wholly owned subsidiary, the BOC-Anglo Iragian 
Share Trust, a further £1,050,000 ordinary stock. Nor has the 
latest increased payment on the £1,200,000 ordinary stock of Shell 
Transport and Trading been credited; the. heavily weighted 
interest in these oil producers is an appreciating asset which next 
vear should show a substantially increased return. Indeed, in 
view of the narrowing of profit margins in the retailing of oil and 
the delay in the resumption of production in Burma, the “hold- 
ing” side of the Corporation has become the core of the business. 


x * * 


Industrial Disputes 


Until the outbreak of the Yorkshire coal disputes, the indus 
trial record of 1947 had been reasonably creditable. The number 


(Continued on page 461) 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS © 
—n 


LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER, LIMITED 


REBUILDING EUROPE’S FAT SUPPLIES 


The annual general meeting of Lever 
Brothers & Unilever, Limited, was held, on 
the 8th iustant, in London. 


Mr Geoffrey Heyworth presided and in 
the course of his speech said: — 


Apart altogether from the war there are 
other causes which in Varying degree contri- 
bute towards the shortage of oils. and fats. 
First, there is the tendency for producing 
countries 10 consume a greater part of their 
own production, which, for the time being, 
has a serious effect on supplies available for 

A second factor is the increase in 
the habit of drinking milk. This is chiefly 
noticeable in the United States and Great 
Britain. It is to be welcomed, but it reacts 
adversely uvon the supply of available oils 
and fats. Thirdly, there has been a serious 
decline in the production of oils and fats in 
Western Europe. The shortage of animal 
feeding stuffs and the likelihood that improve- 
ment will be slow means that it will be a long 
time before the European production of butter 
and lard can be brought up to the pre-war 
level 


In all I estimate that the 1947 world pro- 
duction of oils and fats is about 2,250,000 
tons per annum below the pre-war figure of 
neatly 20,000,000 tons. . If..one takes into 
account the fact that the population ofthe 
world must have increased by about 8 per 
cent. since 1939, which would mean an 
additional requirement of 1,500,000 tons per 
annum, the total deficit compared with pre- 
war quantities amounts to about 4,000,000 
tons. With Europe in its present condition 


it is doubtful whether it could afford to pur- 
chase its share even if it were available. 


QUESTION OF CONTROLS 


t is said that if Governments would aban- 
their controls and leave the business to 
who are experienced in it, there would 
_@teater supp.ies and prices would more 
ickly get back to rormal. I believe this to 
be true as a general proposition, although I 
do not think it is yet expedient in the case 
of oils and fats. It would be easy to argue 
from the experience in the United States, 
with its quick rise and its sudden precipitous 
fall, that the advocates of de-control were 
right, but in spite of freedom from control 
inside the United States the prices are still 
artificial in the sense that they are sheltered 
from the demands of the rest of the world 
which is not so well supplied. The gap 
between supply and demand is too big to 
permit abandonment of Government controls 
in either Great Britain or Holland at this 
ume, 

I do, however, urge that the shortcomings 
of Government control should. be mitigated 
as far as possible. The critical position to- 
day of the countries of Western Europe, 
illustrated by their trade deficits, is due in no 
small part to the high prices of imported 
foods, including oils and fats. First of all, 
then, the Governments of Europe which 
agree to the allocation of supplies by the 
International Emergency. Food Council 
should net make their deficits worse by com- 
peting in their purchases, but should co- 
ordinate their buying. Secondly, whereas an 
ordinary business would act very cautiously 
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seven or 
the pre-war level for oils and fats, 
not believe that the public itself woul 
sider such a level justified even with 1 
sent supply position. Under the conditions 
with which we are faced I am emphatically 
of the opinion that the earliest abolition of 
the subsidies on food is essential, 

Another step that would help to reduce the 
excessive prices that are being = for 
marginal supplies of fats would be the grant- 
ing by the United States and the Philippines 
of larger allocations for export. As we have 
seen the United States’ internal supplies ‘are 
now liberal, and no undue disturbance should 
result, The release of relatively small amounts 
should greatly strengthen the hands of the 
European buyers in resisting high prices else- 
where, 

These then are the actions that can be taken 
to bring about lower prices within the present 
supply situation. They are of urgent import- 
ance for Western Europe, whose immediate 
problem is to gét as much or more than it 
is getting now for less money. But the basic 
problem of increased supplies remains, and 
we must now expiore it. 


a 


PROBLEM OF INCREASED SUPPLIES 


First, whale oil;. I question whether in 
times of such gravity as the present it is 
sound policy to maintain the restrictions on 
the number of whales to be caught, The 
extra quantity of oil each year for. the next 





(Continued from page 460) 
of working days lost through strikes in the first seven months 
of the year was 1,485,000, compared with 1,330,000 in the same 
period of last year, The main loss of working days occurred in 
coalmining, which accounted for about half of the total, with 
transport following second. In July, 167,000 working days were 
lost, transport being the main industry affected. 

The statistics of wage increases, published in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, suggest that by comparison with the very large 
advances in wage rates secured during 1946, increases this year 
have been moderate. Between January and July, 1947, 1,750,000 
workers gained increases in their weekly wage rates of £488,500, 
compared with increases of £2,250,000 in the wages of 6,300,000 
workers during the same period of 1946. Advances in the weekly 
wages of 537,000 workers amounting to £190,000 during July 
have brought the increase over September, 1939, up to 67-68 per 
cent, compared with the 66-67 per cent for the end of June. 

progressive reduction in working hours, which has been 
a feature of post-war industrial agreements, has been continued. 
During July, a further 670,000 workers, mainly in the main line 
tailways, secured reductions in working hours, amounting on the 
average to 3} hours per week. The actual reductions in working 
are of course likely to be offset by the extensions which 
are now being planned, espécially in the industries prod-cing 
for export. These will not, however, affect the terms of industrial 
agreements on the shorter working week since they will be on 
a Overtime basis. 
the review of wages and hours up to July suggests that 
the situation has been kept relatively stable, it would be unwise 
to. deduce from this that the upward pressure of wages has reached 
its limit. Certain unions, including coal mining and building, 
are pressing for wage revision and if successful, may encourage 
other unions to follow their example. 


* x t 
Rehabilitation in Tin 


~The rehabilitation of tin mining in both» Malaya’ and. the 
East Indies is showing encouraging results: The 


Malayan production of tin-ore has expanded steadily over the first 
six months of this year, reaching 3,056 tons in June. The 
quarter aggregated 8,217 tons, compared with 4,614 tons for the 
first three months, giving a half-yearly total of 12,831 tons. In- 
creased output has been obtained by both European and Chinese 
mines. Total mines operating in June numbered 370, against 
295 in April, and the native labour force has expanded to 34,184. 
But the high mining costs are causing considerable difficulties at 
the: present controlled price of the. product—dredging costs are 
estimated at double their 1941 level. Although supplies of con- 
sumer goods are increasing, the cost of living—particularly rice— 
has remained consistently high. 

Output in the Netherlands East Indies has also shown an 
upward trend in spite of the unsettled conditions. Estimated 
production for the current year is put at 21,000 tons compared 
with 8,747 tons in 1946, and by 1948 it should have regained 
its pre-war level. New dredges have arrived and are being put 
into operation ; Holland has already built six dredges since the 
end of the war. Much, however, will depend on the political 
situation, but given mor¢ normal conditions, recovery should be 
fairly rapid. 


Shorter Notes 


The Society of Moto: Manufacturers and Traders is to present 
a memorandum on the Government’s decision to end the basic 
petrol ration. They claim that the price of cars exported depends 
on the amount sold at home, that the motor industry at present is 
earning £1,000,000 a week from overseas, and that a rise in “costs 
would quickly lose this country more than the {5,000,000 it hopes 
tO save on petro] imports. 


The Leather, Footwear and Allied Industries Export Corpora- 
tion has prepared a scheme to increase exports of footwear by 
100 per cent ; the scheme has received official approval. At 
targets are being assigned only to manufacturers already engaged 
in the-export trade. 
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few years when the need is so great would, 
I think, justify any risk that there might be 
in suspending the Operation of that part of 
the international agreement for two or three 
years. 

Help can also be derived from what are 
known as soapless detergents. We, in this 
company, have been interested in soapless 
detergents for many years and have spent 
considerable sums on research upon them. 
We have ready for the market products of 
this nature and would make them to the 
fullest possible extent limited only by the 
supply of the various necessary materials and 
the suitability of the final product. 

The main effective improvement in the 
supply position of oils and fats must, how- 
ever, come from the restoration of produc- 
tion still suffering from the effects of war 
and from the development of new sources. 

The need for new sources is emphasised by 
the fact that the world’s population is steadily 
increasing. As it is desirable that the standard 
of living everywhere should go on rising, it 
means that new sources of supply must like- 
wise go on being developed in a correspond- 
ing degree. a 

There are two approaches. First, through 
annual crops, of which the most important are 
groundnuts, sunflower, rapeseed, soya beans, 
and linseed; and secondly, through tree crops, 
such as palm oil and kernels, and copra. 
The British Government’s East African 
Groundnut Scheme, in which you will 
remember we are playing a prominent part 
through the United Africa Company as the 
Government’s managing agents, is an out- 
standing example of how to tackle the prob- 
lem. This scheme will take six years to come 
to full fruition, when it is expected to pro- 
duce an oil equivalent of 250,000 tons from 
3,250,000 acres. Big as this scheme is, the 
quantity will not fill the gap in supplies 
caused by India’s partial withdrawal from 
the export market. It will be apparent that 
a number of schemes of this magnitude must 
be undertaken, and even if tackled now it 
will be two years before they could begin 
to show results. 

The magnitude of these projects is such 
that they immediately raise the question of 
the provision of the necessary capital re- 
sources. Normally the territories to be 
developed would look to Europe for this, but 


whether the labour force and production. 


facilities to make the equipment needed. can 
be provided is, at least, open to doubt. The 
alternative is to look to America, which again 
raises the question of balance of payments. 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


We cannot leave the discussion of the 
world shortage of oils and fats without some 
reference to the international balance of pay- 
ments problem. Even if. the necessary 
supplies of oils and fats were available, most 
of the countries of Western Europe would 
be unable to pay for their full requirements. 
The full restoration of pre-war standards of 
consumption is therefore possible immedi- 
ately only if imports can be financed by loans 
or met. by gifts; and ultimately if the in- 
dustrial capacity of the countries with jun- 
balanced accounts is developed until they 
can pay by exports for what they wish to 
unport. 

‘The maintenance of the.standard of living 
of Western Europe is therefore dependent 
either on some new orientation of her 
ductive plant and labour force that will in- 
crease the total productivity of her natural 
resources and her people, or on outside help, 
or on both. If we accept that it is undesirable 
as well as improbable that outside help will 
be forthcoming without Europe itself making 
a contribution, we must consider whence in- 
creased productivity within Western Europe 
can spring. ‘ 

There is at present an annual world short- 
age Of some 4,000,000 tons of oils and fats. 
arenes can be increased, but the process will 
to improve the situation are: First, the con- 


trol system, although it cannot yet be 
abolished in Western. Europe, can be made to 
operate so as to improve the terms of trade 


by more effective combination in the purc 
bh rdwhrantcridis and by the Feniowal dk a= 
sidies on the finished products. Secondly, the 
countries of Western. Europe. can. increase 
their home production. Thirdly, the produc- 
tion in overseas territories which exported 
before the war must be restored to the full, 
and the re-establishment of the conditions 
which will make this possible must be ac- 
corded the highest priority, Fourthly, addi- 
tional production must be found by bringing 
into cultivation unused tracts of land as 
typified by the East African Groundnut 
Scheme. Fifthly, an increased use of materials 
derived from mineral oils can provide addi- 
tional quantities of detergents. Sixthly, 
limitation on the catching of whales should 
be temporarily suspended. 

And finally, because of the economic plight 
of Western Europe, the resources necessary 
for the development of new supplies of oils 
and fats, and indeed of all goods urgently 
needed, can only be accumulated through 
better utilisation of existing production facili- 
ties, and the foregoing of expenditure on 
them. The most effective accumulation of 
these resources will be achieved by treating 
Western Europe as a whole and by following 
a policy of “ make-do and mend,” in all fields 
of activity which do not immediately contri- 
bute to the alleviation of essential shortages. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

{* The Chairman’s speech will be reprinted 
in full as a pamphlet, “ Rebuilding Europe’s 
Fat Supplies.” Copies may be obtained from 

Secretary, Lever Brothers & Unilever, 
Limited, Unilever House, London, E.C.4.] 


LEVER BROTHERS & 
UNILEVER N.V. 


The annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of Lever Brothers & Unilever N.V. was 
held at Museumpark, Rotterdam. Mr P. 
Rykens presided and made a speech in similar 
terms to that delivered by Mr Geoffrey Hey- 
worth at the annual meeting of Lever 
Brothers & Unilever, Limited, reported above. 
The report and accounts for the year 1946 
were adopted, An amendment of the Articles 
of Association, whereby the authorised capital 
of the company is. increased from 
F1,500,000,000 to F1.530,000,000 by the crea- 
tion of a further 30,000 4 per cent. Redeem- 
able Cumulative Preference shares of 
F1.1,000 was approved. 


THE RHODESIA RAILWAYS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of 
the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, was held on 
the 28th ultimo in London, Mr. Arthur E. 
Hadley, C.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 

The gross revenue of £6,349,480 for the 
year ended September 30, 1946, including 
an amount of £52,549 transferred to it from 
reserve for arrears of maintenance, was 
£156,720 higher than that of the previous 
year, and as working expenditure increased 
a £607,318 net earnings were lower by 

oo a £1,665,802. 

r adding to this operating profit of 
£1,665,802 the various amounts credited 
in the net revenue account, there was a total 
amount of £2,218,619 to meet debenture 
stock interest £854,706, debenture stock re- 
demption £245,996, excess profits tax in the 
Union of South Africa £11,082 and income 
tax in the United Kingdom _and the 
Dominions £981,835, leaving £125,000 which 
enables the directors to recommend the pay- 
ment of the same dividend as last year. 

The Southern Rhodesia Government has 


Limited, the entire share capital - 


- eight months 
‘that is to Ma 
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this company, the change of » or 
effect from March 31; 1947.~~ ~ onan 


The estimates oy revenue for the 
: t ‘oni 


1 ioe 8 E38 Te 


than in the previous year, while ‘i 
expenditure, due chiefly to increases jn the 
cost-of-liv es, is hi 
by See » so that the surplus of gross 
evi e over worki ex nditur: 
creased by {1054880 ne hae tee 
The report was adopted, oe 









HUNGARIAN CREDIT BANK 


MAGYAR ALTALANOS HITELBANK 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Hungarian Credit Bank recently held 
its annual general meeting, when an account 
was given of the period from January 1, 1944, 
to December 31, 1946. Details were given 
of the merger with the Hungarian Country 
Central Saving Bank (Magyar Orszagos 
Kézponti Takarékpénztar, Moktar), and of 
the change that occurred in the list of 
principal foreign shareholders. On the basis 
of the Potsdam agreement, shares of the 
German group were transferred to the Soviet 
Union. The representative of the Soviet 
Union was elected to the Board of Managers 
at the special annual meeting in 1946, The 
forint balance sheet of the bank, as at January 
1, 1947, is as follows :—~ 





ASSETS Forint Fillér Forint Fillér 
J.—Invested Capita! 

Real estate ... 9,425,817.92 
Outfit and equipment ... | 3,178,226.39 
Shares «++ 167,882,774.60 

180, 486,318.91 

11.—Capital in oe 

Circulation 

Inventory ... ‘ 19,468.10 
Securities ...  .., +» 31,560,650.52 
Bills of exchange... —_.., 100,207,442.90 
Debtors see nee wee 1 72,953,943.52 
Mortgage bonds .., . 45,196,050.55 
Cash es eee eee :20,710,383.28 


Transient assets ... . 12,452,565.37 





Miscellaneous assets 659,127.87 
Pension fund 315,124.24 
Welfare funds 380,624.39 
374,455,380.74 
554,942,199:65 
LIABILITtIEs . 
I-—Own Capital 
Stock capital «+» 66,000,000.— 
Reserve . 33,000,000.— a 
I1.—Special Reserves ’ 


Pension reserve ... 6,651,437.67 
Recognised pension fund 15,000,000,— 








Welfare funds 2,651,651.32 

24,303,088,99 
1H.—Balaned Items 

Contra items to doubtful i? 
IV.— Liabilities ae 
Re-discount «+ > as 68,816,976.22 re 
Saving accounts .....,. 12,739,055.36 ¥ 
Current accounts +-~ 88,352,069,.79 bee 
Creditors... ac. +n», 94,815,163,34, at & 
Mortgage bonds in cir-  _ + 3% 
+ CUlation see. gees ob9 35306 9ZBAT oye: ae 
Ceded mortgage security 6,330,885.32 é 

Miscellaneous liabilities 57,848,854.45 

Transient liabilities _..,_32,558,518.61 ..» 

his. oes fats 396, 46.21 
—_— 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 6, 1947, total 
ordinary revenue was {£54,308,133, against 
ordinary expenditure of £86,732,772 and 
issues to sinking funds £3,121,598. Thus, in- 
duding sinking fund allocations of £7,582,982 
the surplus accrued since April Ist is 
£212,741,229, against a deficit of £449,602,000 
for the cor responding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE __ 
eo | Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| | ¢€ thousand) 


Esti- | Ante ae : 
Revenue mate, | Week | Week 
1947-48 to spt on Spe 


b septs 
we Tee 47 ® 


























> Grpiwary j 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1073000) 382, vad 350,389; a 18,458 
Sur-tax .... . $80,000 14,986 17,055 250 
Estate, etc., Duties 155,000 63,400 735,379 2, s 3,500 
Gamps.........-) 57,000 24,250 20,780) 29 1,300 
MDL... \. ana,o00 15,759 12.920 160) 640 
EP.T. . 139,226 94,486 7,125) 7,400 
Qther Inland Re 1,000) 148 110; ... 10 
Fotal Inland Rev 1568000 628,553 569,119 32, A et 31,558 
Gustoms.......+- 736,960 250,245 333,539 ‘ML, 146, is, 5,170 
Excise .......... 643,040 247,095 255,200 2 795; 1,800 
netstat bebe Racer 
Total Customs & 
Excise . . 1380000 497, 340 588, 139 13, 941) 16, 970 
Motor Duties 50,000 9,403 10,215 456 236 


Surplus War Stores 95,000" 33,839 78,697 18,949! §99 
Surplus mare pts } } 
from Tr ad z 55,000, +e } 25,000, 


Post Office (Net | 
Receipts) . oe 4,750 1,730 400 650 
Wireless Licences 11,000 2,250 3,190 wee 
Crown Lands 1,000) 450, 440 
Receipts from } i 
Sundry Loan 21,000, 7,461 15,316 4 1,547 
Miscell. Receipts... 270,000, 14,483 161,600 181) 2,749 


—eeeeeneeae | eemenineeee] amemeemenneen 


Total Ord. Rev. - 3451000198528 1454046 65,938) 54,308 


Seur-BaLancrnc j i 
Post Office. ...... 144,230) 60,900) 69,550 ve 1,650 
Income Tax on 

OO 208 


i | 
E.P.T, Refunds 49,000, 97,715; 11,303) 2, 
3644230, 1347143. 1524899 70,4 479\ 56,166 
| Issues out of the Exchequer 


i to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 





Esti- a ae" | 
Expenditure | mate, | Week Week 
1947-48 é i <i ended | oon 
Sept. t. | Sept. | t. 
7 eye tre 
x | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
ORDINARY roa 
Expenpitcre | | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat, Debt..... 525, 000 242, uae 245,953) 43, uk 42,768 


Pa ts to N, 


i 23, 000 7,804, 9,644, 696,764 
= Nat. Land 
a vee | 0,000) cde as 
Other Cons.’ F und 
Bees. inal 3,500 3,318 = 8 
Mb sis. 556,000) 305,563! 258,916 43,815! 43,533 


Supply Services .. 2635114)1337594 974,806 50,700: 43,200 


Total Ord. Exp.. . suni4) 1641156 .12.33722! 94,515 86,753 


SL 


; 


Seur-Batanecrne | 
P.O, & Brdeasting 144,230! 50, 59,550) 1,600 1,650 


ax on 


E.P.T. Refunds 49, 000! Seat ll, 303! 2,941) 208 


Teta . ./3383344 1789711304575, 99,056 88,591 
rgteaes increasing "Exchequer ‘bal 


ances. by 360,598 to 
. 899 the other operations for the week increased 

gross National Debt by {50,326,927 to £25,591 million, 
NET RE 
Tithe Act, ; CEIPTS (£ thousand) 








en 


i SG, Me be eo it neti 14 
encies Fund, See. 3 (1). Siete cesses ss 15,000 
15,074 


wee ISSUES (£ thousan 

oT graph. ....., ° me Ws “og + 0 G8 

he Guarantee Act; 1939, ‘Sec. ea: 88 
teh penporery Accommodation tion) Act, i944, 


Sete ewer nnhe 


Mian es 1944) 'Sec."4 (HPT 

ties Loans Act, 1945, See. 3 (1)...... 
Fecaemaee 
MPO Men 





War Damage Comunission........2 
RN Sats. 28 Ah Bewterran Credit. 376 


Fatal Net at Se seas 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Ner Receipts } Ner RePaAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ..... 37,855 | % Def. Bonds... . *2,035 
National Savings. , 200 ther Debt :— 


24% Def. Bonds... 662 


Internal... .. os ° 
ax. Reserve Certs. 356 


19 
Treasury Deposits .. 19,000 





Other Debt :— 
External ..,..... 2,478 
Ways & Means Ad- 
TOUR se cisckuan 29,830 
spteniinntinn 1 dnbsieipnas 
71,381 | 21,054 


* Including £1,424,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 million) 





Snntipetiprin———naimaimenapita, 





Treesucy Ways ani 
: Means 
Bills Advances an Total 
en eens 1 ainetntrerinerencenmeet ime Float- 
Date Bank posits ing 
Ti d T Pabhic of Pr. Debt 
*P | Depts. | Eng- ; 
tame 
ae eee i 


Sept. 7 | 1950-0! 2522-7 418-1 | 20-0 .| 1692-5 | 6603-3 
1947 | 





May31 | 2180-0 2603-3} 337-5 | 165 |1463-5| 6585-8 
June 7 | 2180-0 | 2584-9! 341-5 | 55 | 1463-5) 6575-4 
vy 14 | 2180-0 | 2592-1] 347-1 | 10-35 [1453-5 | 6582-9 
m» 21 | 2180-0! 2614-4! 341-9 | 10-9 | 1483-5 | 6589-8 
»» 28 (2180-0 | 2537-3! 369-9 4. | lege! 6529-2 
July. 5 | 2180-0 | 2584-9) 356+7 | 6-25 | 1368-5! 6496-4 
» 12 | 2180-0 2541-0| 378-6 | ... 1358-5) 6486-0 
» 19 | 2180-0 2503-1) 328-9] <.. | 1408-5) 6420-5 
> 26°) 2180-0 52493-4' 270-9| < | 1408-5) 6352-8 
Aug. 2 2180-0; 2470-4) 317-7 | 2:5 1400-5 6371-0 
» 9 | 2180-0 | 2424-0) 348-4] 3:8. | 1400-5, 6356-4 
», 16 | 2180-0 | 2428-2) 3367 | seo | 1380-5 |, 6337-2 


wy 23 |-2180-0 2467-9) 336-9 | 9+75 1350-5) 6345-1 
» 30 | 2190-0 | 2428>5) 389-8 | 4-7 | 1525-0) 6266-1 
Sept..6 | 2190-0 | 2466-4) 369-6 | 4.75 1504/0) 6334-8 


i } 





TREASURY BILLS 






Dow setee a! million) Seema se —s 
. - Average oon 

Date of rea a ed Rate Allotted 
Bet met ctatin,, | 
Mfered"* oP © Allotted — Min. 
ea , Rate 





146 | 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 
947 
Juss 6 |} 470°0'| 290¢5} 170-0 | 10 1-45 | 45 
» 13] 1100 | 277-7} 170-0-4~-20-—2-6—}-— 49 
” 20 | 170-0 | 282-0 | 170-0} 10 1-65 | 49 


» 211 170-0 | 2884 | 170-0 | 10 1°43 46 
july 4} 170-0 | 292-1] 170-0) 20 1+5h 46 


" 99 | 170-0 | 251-9 | 1700} 10 
Sept. 5 | 170-0 276-8 | 170-0} 10 


, 1} 170-0 | 299-8 | 170-0 | 10 1-09 40 
” 18 | 1700 | 2945 }-170-0 | 10 1-39 44 
> 9S | 160-0 | 2924 | 160-0] 10 J-24 40 

Aug. 1} 160-0 | 287-9 |.160-0} 10 1-1 39 
» 8 | 120-0.) 275-6 | 170-0 | 10 3,48 49 
» 18 | 170-0 | 235-6] 170-0] 10 2% 68 
” “92 | 170-0 | 258-4 | 17-0} lo 1 58 55 

314 
2 54 


} 


On Sept. Sth a for bills t6 be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Priday and Saturday 
were accepted as to about 46 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 

ices were accepted in .ull. £170 million (maximum) of 
Teasiee Bills are being wffered for Sept. 12th. For the 
week ended Sept. 13th the Banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to an amount of £140 million (max.). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(f thousand) _ adie acdedabin 
Week: En a d Totals 



















) Mar. Sito 
| Aug. 31, a. 30, | Aug. 30, 
1946 197 | 1947 - 
Savings Certificates :— 

Ramige.. eahkees 4,500 105,100 
Repayments .....ee0009+ | 300 | 61,900 
Net Savings }....seeess: | 2,100 | 43,200 

Defence Bonds :— i 
Receipts. .... Keaenomeees 815. 36,900 
Repayments ....4..20++- 728 + 15,953 


aT 

Net Savings ............ 87 | 20,947 

P.O." and Trustee Savings 
woane.. 
Repayments ......00065. 


"Net Savings /...e0epdes 


57,327 
42,135 


eae | 48,083 


; _remaining ‘invested . seeere 


BANK. OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issuéd : Govt. Debt... 11,015,1¢0 
In Circln.. .. 138,963,26924 Other — Govt.” 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,363,056 
partment. . 60,616,141 | Other Secs... . 610,499 © 
i ie 5 
than Go ll 
Amt. of Fid. Sea 
desue-co. 6. e. 1450,600,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion - 
172s. Sd: 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1450, 247,833 1450,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








f : 
Capital .i... 14,553,000 | Govt, Secs., 320,447,380 
DR. ct onc cee 5,938,482 | Other Secs, 
Public Deps.*. 12, 162, §22 |. Discounts iid 
—_—— Advances... 16,697,856 
Other Deps.: Securities... . 17,834, O80 
Bankers..... 291,553,866 — 
Other Accts... 9,5393,688 MA, 531, 436 
a | Notes... cece 60,615, 141 
386,947,554 
CORR nes tease 2,407,631 
478,201,558 418,203,558 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend . Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
({ millions) 


1946 1947 


ee ea atl 


Sept, of ‘t oe | Set Sept. 











Issue De, | 
a ‘arcsidtice Piet 1365- 8'1393- 4 1392-4:1389-6 
otes in banking depart- | 
Es anes a4 56- 57-8) 50:6 
Government debt | 


securities* .... 
Other securities... 
SE eon eka ap ae eee 6:2; O02 6-2 
Valued at s, per fine ox. | 172/23) 172/3} 172/3|-172/8 
Banking Dept. : 





11399: 3 1449-4 1449-411449-4 
0-T 0-6 0 0-6 





Deposits : 1 si 
Public > 63... 20-1 14-0 12-5) 12-8 
Bankers’ . 246-8! 282-0, 292°, 291+5 
Others... .. 55-7): 93:4) 94-2). 95-4 
Totahe. ci, 322-6) 389-4; 399-0) 399-7 

Securities : i j 
Governinent.....eeceees | 2663) 508-1) 319°3) 320-6 
Discounts, ete..+ccseesse p 20° oa 19:9). 16-7 
OU ks. noe « a 4woe 19-2) 23-9 17°9. 17-8 
i RG Re A . | 305-6) 348-6) 357-1) 355-1 

Banking dept. res.. 35:5; 7 60- 65) 0 

% "0 % 
“ Proportion: " . 201... 4445 te 11-0) 15-2) A5S*3 5- 7 


* Government debt: is au, 105,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary .issue raised “from {£1,400 million to {1,450 
million on December 10, 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying pricé for gold 
remained at Yih ts Lakes iaenatieaig! 3 
Spot cash prices: were as follows > 
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THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA ‘LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


ee 







With a network of branches throughout ‘every important pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


end with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
banking service. 


Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency: 
15, CARLOS PLACE LONDON, WI. 










Australia Offers 


TRADE—INVESTMENT— 
TRAVEL 


Australia and New Zealand, both 
relatively young and rapidly developing 
countries, offer many opportunities 
for investment, trade and travel. Ask 
your bankers to obtain full information 
from 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


{Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liobility) 


FIRST AND ‘LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. HEAD OFFICE: Sydney 








Brisbane Office 
Queensland 


GB47058 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £97,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £181,000,000 


(1946 Accounts) 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION in the Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies. Duties to commence as soon as possible. Salary £450 per 
annum. ‘The person appointed will be required to assist in the super- 
vision of practical work as well as in the ordinary teaching duties of 
the Department. All applications must be sent NOT later than Sep- 
tember 25th, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulers may be obtained. 


A. LEADING commercial organisation in India " invites applications 
<i from young qualified Chartered Accountants to fill a senior Execu- 
tive vacancy. The selected candidate will be required to enter into a 
four-year contract on a salary of Rs.1,000s._ per mensem in the first 
year, plus standard dearness allowance which at present is. 30 per cent 
of salary, plus overseas allowance of Rs.25/s. per mensem, Annual 
increments. Post offers: good prospects and carries with it liberal 
Provident Fund _ benefits. First-class steamer passagés provided. 
Applications stating date of birth, full details of qualifications ard ex- 
— including present employment, should be addressed to Box 
» 





YONSULTING ACCOUNTANT, wide experience in organising, desires 
/ Assignments. Advanced methods, with Jabour-savying systems in 
Financial, Cost, Budgetary Control and Group Accounting. —Box 536. 


GTATISTICIAN fully trai trained is required by large Industrial Group 


centred in the Mid take charge of all statistical 
the Group.—Reply, sivina re of age, qualifications ae. 4 
required, to Box No 8, Serle. Street, London, W.C.2, 


SHRIDGE, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 
A Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D:S.0., M.C.). 





General Sir 


(Principal: 
Ashridge is a Residential 


College for Education in Citizenshi and i 
a m. Course 41. Week-end Innate Ocaee i f INDIA ar 
THE CROSS ROADS. Subjects: The New Indian Constitution: 
Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P.: The Stra’ in Rela- 
tion to Imperial Defence: At.-Goneres Sir John ee eS B., C.B.E.; 
Bt, re ] : a Ty Braves. ; C.LE., M.C.; 
he Future : anda ca ns The course 
te os 7, morning. - 













THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI | 
. .BANKING CORPORATION — | 


in te Coong of Honsheng. +t : 














~ > gevemter 
TAL ISSUED LY PAID = - . ; ey 
i Sporto, seiese pete. ges et ste . 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEM pike ee | 
scnaaiieee ra : rey Cy 
Chiei Manager: Tuk tHowounderh Ma A. Monee, ORE i oes 









* Branches vot yet re-openeu i¥ 

q ‘— 

London Office. 7, GRACECHURCH STREET E.C.3. i 
HONGKONG & SHANGWA! BANK (TRUSTRE) LIMITED, Ss 

%, Gracechareh Street, E.C.3, » company incorporated in England, and an affiliate 


Bee Si thenghal’ bechinn Geiyeieen ®* prepared to act as Executor 
Trustee in approved cases. Truster Comp nie< ako afitinted to the (Corporation. are 










Pull particulars may 6 had on appliraten 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, L106 “ 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch citer London, E.C.3 — 


Subscribed Capitai .. we od ae 25,000,000 

Paid-up Capital rs oe be a 3,000,000 ‘ 
Further Liabuity o! Proprietors ee ee ‘eo 2,000,000 : 
Reserve Fund . : 1,815,000 * 


Chief Office mi’ Austratiar 


Collins Street, Melbourne, 
end many Branches ena Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread 
conduct of al classes o! 


connections, ts Bank offer: every tacility tor the 
Banking and Exchange busmess with Australia 
|. A. CLEZY Leadon Manage: and Secretary 













HE FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS’ 

TIONS, LTD., invite applications from qualified persons, 
previous experience on the spinning side of the cotton trade, for a 
post which will require extensive knowledge of: — 

@) Mill and factory accounting and costing- systems. 

(2) Principles and practice of wage and price fixing on time and 
piece rates. 

(3) Principles of modern scientific management. 

Candidates must be over 30 years of age and should state professional 
qualifications and salary required. 

The appointment will carry participation in a Pension Funé 
Qualifications such as Chartered Accountant, Chartered Secretary or 
Works and Cost Accountant would be an advantage. : 

Applications to be submitted to The President, The Federation of 
matter ve ey Spinners’ Associations, Ltd,, 68-70, Deansgate Arcade, 

anchester . 


I ARGE expanding group of companies, with Head Office north of 

4 London, has the following Vacancies, The posts are a 

zee scope of advancement, and there is a Contributory Pension 
eme i — 

TWO ACCOUNTANTS—as Assistants to’ the Chief Ac countant— 
engaged in monthly accounts, consolidations, reconciliations with costs, 
and general accounting experience an advantage: 

(a) hea qualified and with some commercial experience, 
Age ; 

(b) Not necessarily qualified, but capable of taking accounts 10 
completion. Age 25/40. ek 

WORKS ACCOUNTANT—not necessarily qualified—(for S.E. 
factory), capable of organising produccion of works’ statistics” 
making on-the-spot investigations and taking charge of plant 
Age 25/35. - _— 

CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY to Chief Accountant. Shorten 
typist, preferably with fair knowledge of accounts, filing, etc. 
sex. 

Apply, with particulars of qualifications, age. mere. “yr aaee — 
etc., to Box No. 23 No. 233, ‘Tudor House, 24 Tudor Street, E 


CANADIAN | PACIFIC RAILWAY aie 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited erento 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK. 
At a meeting of the Board of Director. held bog a on 


two per cent (fifty cents per share) on Seninery Capital 


respect of the year 1947 was declared 
er 1, 1947, to shareholders of record, at 3 p.m, on Septe 


my -ebate “et ina’ titi 
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